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THE ANGLICAN CLERICAL MIND 
By An Anglican Papalist 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION AND PSEUDO-VIRTUE 
By Gerald Vann, O.P. 


REPLY TO FATHER VANN 
By John C. Ford, S.J. 


SOME SOCIAL SECURITY FACTS FOR PRIESTS 
By George D. Scafati, Ed.D. 
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A FINAL REPORT 


Lawson Associates is pleased to make a 
report on the conclusion of its campaign in 
the Archdiocese of Vancouver, B. C., for Arch- 


diocesan educational and welfare needs. 


1. We said we could raise $1,500,000 
2. We accepted a public goal of $1,700,000 
3. The latest total figure exceeds $1,803,000 


An amount totalling more than twice 
all campaign costs was subscribed by non- 
Catholics in the Business Division of the cam- 
paign organized by Lawson Associates. 


This is one of the reasons that Lawson 
Associates is the leader in fund raising for 
the Church. 


















LAwSson ASSOCIATES 








FUND RAISING COUNSEL ame. ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
‘THe Homitetic AND Pastoral Review (Monthly), LVII, No. 2 (November, 1956). Copyright 1956 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 


35.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 











Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied 


Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron—50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 









ye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or naar or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25 .00 Style Cassock .. $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


Ne. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 
























Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 164 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32) in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32) in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17\ in. 321 in. 
B6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 33 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 331) in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3312 in. 
Bones 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 331 in. 
04 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 3312 in. No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Styl 
. - é - yle 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 i on 34 in. Renty Made Cassock a Made Cassock 





Altar Boys COMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
























Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $7.25 $7.25 $7.75 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in. Pe, 7.7 8.25 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 8.25 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.75 8.75 9.2 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 10.25 10.25 10.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 11.25 11.25 11.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.75 12.75 13.25 26 in. 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 

Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 








(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
Sg | OS Seer $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 






Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 






(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church co!ors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. ¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
eS ee 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
EE SEED bcc coeneses 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. Y6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
ae 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


Load eof. HANSEN 


23. NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(A) No. Y6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cape ........; 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope ....6.%. 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope ......... 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole ..LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope .......55. 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 

Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman. Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


Telephone FRanklin 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 








Americas Pinest | \SSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 














Ji Meuse g HANSEN 


“23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHIGAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Clcth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
~ Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices : 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
pe When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
es. including side drops, and finished width including front 
ng drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
of inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 7 \ 
- (A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- (1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight \ 4 \ 
yn- ered medium weight linen, eyelet linen, cross design embroidered 2 \~ 
tta Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 banding. Guaranteed fast colors _G At 
»p. (B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
. ered medium weight linen, Cross low. Please state color desired. 
An design, per yard............ OS rere see eeeeeees — 
” (C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- No. F502 Surplice to x 
ered medium weight em, Comm TP tt eee sete eessroenrens . 
design, per yard............ $5.10 (J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 0on-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
ht ered medium weight linen, IHS de- for traveling purposes...... $13.50 
; IBM, HET YALG.. .. 2. soc coe $4.30 No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ling sheer MI og a ov'g ao $7.50 
al weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
TI 61st ateihn taint ce xcraud $3.60 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design .............. $28.75 
- linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
wa reer eee re .10 Light weight linen top ....$23.50 


yard 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 


ae ct exper ee + (L) Fl F2* F3** 

- ps gta lace of a Amice ....... $2.80 $3.00 $ 
id, takantiie Alkane chads se Corporal ..... 1.20 1.35 1.75 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and Purificator .... .85 95 °1.20 
front. One inch hem on back. secret eae 1.30 1.50 1.70 
ong (F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 


Stole Collar .. .40 AS 65 
Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $19.95 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
sa Sed. tev ite Ni ehcae casera aa $22.25 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 


‘psc ": ie : (M) 36 inches wide 

linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No. Fo* Light weight, yd. ..... .$1.19 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
is oratoasa iat tate Sod Cte ohana $17.50 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd... 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For A.tar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Aibs and Surplices. 


rc. $15.50 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
RR Ce DAR REN ON AD. $12.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- : L 
WI BAI ok cee sine we $15.50 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
fica varscok o lichanadt aeetid areca an ate $12.50 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 





ee $29.95 
ss, No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
<TR $40.25 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$14.00 
Surplice to match.......... 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Joe Kote ob. ae = 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








For 


all your candle needs 


DEPEND ON THE MAN FROM EMKAY 











Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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Enjoy fast, personal service plus 
the convenience and savings of 
ordering on the spot. Your ex- 
perienced nearby Emkay sales 
representative provides you with 
a complete line — one _ reliable 
source for all your Church Can- 
dle needs . . . candles at the low- 
est prices consistent with perfect 
quality ...candles guaranteed 
to burn slowly ...evenly... 
cleanly — as perfect a Symbol as 
a candle can be. 


SEND FOR NEW 28-PAGE CATALOG 


showing complete selection of 
Kmkay Mass Candles, stamped 
with beeswax guarantee, plus 
Candlemas, Paschal and Sanc- 
tuary Candles, Votive Lights 
and other candles and accessories 
for every need. 


MUENCH-KREUZER 


CANDLE CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
Boston New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 















...prints with paste ink through silk screen 


Simply snap the ink tube into position 

. . . that’s all. Automatic controls take 
over. No pads, no brushes, no cans, 

no leakages ... Completely clean... ! 


TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


Sales and Service 


Goaledner =! 


World's First and Foremost 
Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment. . . Since 1881 


Simple...Swift...Clean and Economical a Gn qs. 


style paste ink is processed through a 
silk screen for finer stencil work. 
No liquid inks to drip or leak. 





The Gestetner will reproduce illus- 
trations, ruled forms, hand lettered 
signs, etc. .. . and in color, too! You 
will marvel at the automatic con- 
trols . . . the hushed, smooth per- 
formance . . . the spotlessly clean 
operation. Gestetner is stencil dupli- 
cating modernized along the lines of 
the modern printing press . . . yet 





GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept.123 Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens. 











Se Re le 


' NAME 
costing no more than conventional 
duplicators. Your Gestetner will Company 
quickly pay for itself out of its ex- ADDRESS 
; : 
traordinary savings... ! env _— 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21271%2—2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Sharkey & Ward, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 
Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F.C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21274%2—2129 Market St. 


~\ 
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REDUCED RATES ON YOUR ~+ 


¥{Chnistnas Gift Subscnipti 
50% OF FY 


Special Gift Rates 
FOR PRIESTS ONLY 


To help priests give gift subscrip- 
tions this Christmas, INFORMA- 
TION Magazine makes this money- 
saving offer at this time only—a full 
year at half the regular price. 


In quantities of ten gifts or more, 
you can give twelve full issues of 
INFORMATION ‘to your friends 
and parishioners for $1.50 per gift. 


This low price is designed to en- 
courage you to send a helpful, dis- 
tinctively Catholic and highly ap- 
propriate Christmas gift to all... . 


® Friends ® Organization 

® Ushers Heads 

® Society ® Choir Members 
Members ® Benefactors 


Remember, INFORMATION Maga- 
zine is not a house organ, a mission 
magazine or a fund raiser. It is a 
prize-winning popular monthly 
magazine aimed at making Catholic 
Americans proud of their faith and 
loyal to their home parish. More 
than any other Catholic magazine, 
INFORMATION is suited for all 
your parishioners. 





To take full advantage of this 

special Priests’ offer, send your . Free Christmas Cards 
gift list of ten or more names J 
: ately Send in your list of gifts now and we 
immediately to . . . will supply free beautiful Christmas cards 
for each of your gifts. 





rmation Magazine 
Info 3 We will send them to you so you can 


401 West 59th Street 7. personalize them —or we will sign, ad- 
New York 19. N. Y. dress and mail them for you shortly before 


Christmas day! Simply tell us how you 
want them signed. But be sure to send 
your list now. 


C Paulist Fathers’ Cublication 
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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit, and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J., under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


Bernardini Studios ose 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig& Son “omnes 


Please note ow new Addren! 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 








Life insurance for priests? 


When does a priest need life insurance? 


Whenever there are close relatives or an in- 
stitution in whose support he is interested. 
Lay brothers in the teaching profession 
have similar needs and are equally eligible 
for all MLCU policies. 


And life insurance represents one of the 
most secure savings plans available today— 
a sure way to build a future based on 
a guaranteed return of dollars and cents re- 
gardless of a fluctuating economy. Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union offers special life in- 
surance plans which entitle you to lower 
rates because you are a preferred risk! 


For example: A $1,000 Ordinary Life 
policy taken at age 30 will, at age 60, have 
a cash value of $486 which may be used as 
you see fit. And it’s so easy to get insurance 
protection under any of the MLCU plans. 
Providing you have a good health record, 
policies under $5,000 are issued without 
medical examination. All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon at the bottom, sign it 
and mail it. Indicate the type of policy in 
which you are interested and complete in- 
formation and an application will be sent 
immediately. So, since you are a preferred 
risk, take advantage today—no obligation 
of course! 


Licensed by State of Minnesota 


r--————-THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION--—-——- 


Name 


Address 





Date of Birth__ 


Please send me information on Ordinary Life 1 


(Legal Reserve Non-Assessable Life Insurance) 
10810 Ministers Life Bidg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Endowment () 
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Catholic Order 
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Information 


THANKS THE CLERGY 
FOR PUTTING 10 CANDLES 
ON OUR BIRTHDAY CAKE! 


In just 10 years, Information Magazine has grown into one of America’s leading Catholic 


magazines—thanks to the loyal support of our thousands of friends among the Clergy. 


You yourselves enjoy reading Information’s provocative, parish-slanted pages . . . you keep 
the racks filled with each lively issue . . . you distribute Information’s plain-spoken reprints to 
your parishioners literally by the million (over 5 million to date!), and you give thousands of 
gift subscriptions. That is why, on our 10th birthday, our gratitude under God goes out to all 


our priestly friends who have made this birthday possible. 


Since 1858, when the Paulist Fathers were founded to win a young America to the Church, 
the Paulists have pioneered in the publishing of good Catholic literature. In addition to 
Information, the Paulists today publish The Catholic World, America’s first Catholic monthly of 
thought and opinion; Paulist Press Pamphlets, of which more than 25 million have been dis- 
tributed in the past four years alone; Techniques for Convert-Makers, a special service for the 


Clergy to aid the spread of the Faith among non-Catholic Americans. 


Our sincere thanks to you for the success of 
all these publications. Lahy, 25¢ 
Wij, 
ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. ds 
Editor, Information Magazine 


; U.S. PIONEERS & 
tN LEADERS IN CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 


YQsPAULIST FATHERS 
. & 


PAULIST PUBLICATIONS, 401 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York 
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“Just as good” 


is never good enough for 
the altars of our church 


In his exhaustive study 'Vestments and Vestures,” a Manual of Liturgical 
Arts, Dom E. A. Roulin, O.S.B., observes: ‘A work of art, whatever it may be, 
whether statue, picture, or liturgical vestment, is not produced at random, 
without rule or reason like some purely accidental or arbitrary occurence. 
It has its law and it has its reason. 


“And,” continues the noted author, '‘a person of good taste will easily 
choose and buy a good vestment even if it is surrounded by mediocre or 
bad ones. But the buyer who lacks discernment should not, for all that, 
be given occasion for buying bad vestments as easily as good ones. Let 
our firms, then, have none but beautiful vestments in their stocks and all 
will be well.” 


The quality of a vestment or an altar drapery begins with the material 
itself. Certainly cheap materials, whether of domestic or foreign origin, 
have no place on the altars of our churches, nor in the vestments which play 
such an important role in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. One good rule to 
follow in buying liturgical fabrics is to know WHERE they were woven and 
BY WHOM. When you buy “ALLEN” fabrics you are buying the finest 
liturgical materials woven anywhere in the world. Every yard is uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. You will often be tempted with cut-rate offerings 
which the seller will claim to be “just as good as Allen's.” By succumbing 
to such blandishments you are taking the road to later disappointments. 
Caveat emptor! 


Allen Silk Mills 


MANUFACTURERS 
a e 
gical abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WV. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREA’ 
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‘The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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School too! 


Fund raising is a highly complex, scientific business. 

Like all good professional people, fund raisers at 

’ Community Counselling Service keep abreast of the 
times through regularly scheduled staff seminars. 


— 





Your problems are discussed and analyzed and the results of these conferences assure 
you of even better fund raising service when you retain Community Counselling Service. 


These photos show the Community Counselling Service professional staff in the midst 
of its most recent conference on parish and institutional fund raising problems last 
month in New York City. Only a permanent, full-time organization such as Community 
Counselling Service is capable of bringing this type of normally unpublicized service 
to you. We thought you would find it interesting and at the same time provide additional 
assurance to you that when you retain Community Counselling Service — you retain 
the best! 





COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. OXford 5-1175 


DETROIT, ALBANY, FAIRFIELD, CONN., MONTREAL, CANADA, BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS, RUTLAND, VT., 
Maccabees Bldg. 90 State St. 44 Sherman Ct. 1410 Stanley St. 1506 North Beitwest 43 Morse Place 
Temple 2-1020 Albany 6-9530 Clearwater 9-2413 Avenue 8-5783 Adams 3-0854 Prospect 3-3641 
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Uneonsctous Motivation 
and Pseudo- Virtue 


QO... OF THE DEEPEST and most 
pressing problems which confront the 
moralist today concerns the concept of 
unconscious motivation and its integra- 
tion into the treatise de actibus humanis 
and the ideas of responsibility, guilt 
and merit. The basic contention in this 
essay is that for the moralist the idea 
of “end,” finis, cannot be taken simply 
and solely as comprising ends which 
emerge into consciousness: it must be 
taken also as embracing ends which lie 
in the unconscious mind or at least are 
not wholly clear to consciousness. 


ENDS: KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 


At first sight one might well feel 
reluctant to accept this postulate; for 
we rightly think of a finis in intentione 
as possessed only in the knowledge of 
it. But we must surely accept the find- 
ings of modern depth psychology at 
least to the extent of admitting the 
reality of a kind of knowledge which 
does not fully rise to the level of con- 
sciousness. We may be disposed to 
look upon Freudian theory with an un- 
friendly and skeptical eye, but even 
Father J. C. Ford, 8.J., whose learned 
Depth Psychology, Morality and Alco- 
holism dealt critically with the Freudian 
idea of the unconscious, was constrained 


By GERALD VANN, O.P. 


to admit that “Nobody denies that 
part of our psychic life is below the 
level of actual awareness, and that 








It may be an old introduction, but here tt 
is appropriate to say that the name of Father 
Gerald Vann, O.P., S.T.L. (Angelico), M.A. 
(Oxford), is known to every one of our read- 
ers. Teacher and headmaster successively for 
nearly twenty years at the English Dominican 
College (Laxton, Northamptonshire), Father 
Vann has of late devoted his main efforts to 
writing and speaking, including broadcasting. 
Of his sixteen books, perhaps the best known 
are The Divine Pity, The Heart of Man and 
The Water and the Fire. 





some of it is easily accessible to atten- 
tion or recollection, and other of it 
more difficult of access.’”2 And this 


1 Weston College, Weston, Mass., 1951, 
25. Reprinted from Proceedings of ‘the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of The Catholic Theological 
Society of America, Washington, D. C., June 
26-28, 1950. 
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seems a reasonable enough admission. 
Even if we reject the Freudian deep and 
all the monsters that lurk therein, still 
the evidence compels us to admit that 
“part of our psychie life lies below the 
level of consciousness.” And “psychic 
life’ must surely be taken to include 
cognitive as well as affective activities: 
perceptions, apprehensions, memories as 
well as impulses, inclinations and 
feelings. 

Now there is admittedly so much that 
is ill-defined and uncertain in our 
knowledge of the unconscious mind that 
we are in no position to dogmatize 
about its nature and the manner and 
condition of its functionings; but at 
least we can say that what seems to 
distinguish conscious from unconscious 
psychie activity is that the latter is 
wanting in that concomitant reflex 
awareness of the self-in-act which 
marks the former: we know or feel or 
desire without being aware of the fact, 
or at least awareness is lacking to the 
extent to which the activity in question 
is in fact buried in the unconscious. 

If then we are to admit the possibility 
of any apprehension at all at an un- 
conscious level, it seems unreasonable 
to exclude ends and objectives from 
the type of reality that might be so 
apprehended. Indeed, the preservation 
of self-esteem or the avoidance of con- 
flict or other like motives which account 
for the exclusion of so much psychic 
activity from the clear light of con- 
sciousness, might be expected to exert 
a particularly powerful repressive in- 
fluence where ends and objectives are 
concerned. 

If this is so, we are forced to make 
a distinction between ends, objectives 
at which we aim, which are known to 
us in such a way that we are clearly 
aware of that knowledge, and other 
ends which are apprehended  un- 
consciously. , 
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COMPLEXITY OF MOTIVATION 


We are moreover forced to admit 
unconscious ends as ends in the proper 
sense of the word if the whole argu- 
ment, familiar to us in the treatise de 
fine, i.e., the argument concerning the 
concatenation of ends in human ac- 
tivity, is not to become meaningless. 
Ends are divided into immediate, re- 
mote and ultimate; all immediate ends 
are in the last resort related to some 
ultimate end, and are desirable there- 
fore not in se but because of something 
which lies beyond them. The remote 
or ultimate end in fact explains the 
desirability of the immediate end; and 
in the case of unconscious motivations 
it is the end which is not consciously 
apprehended which does in fact ex- 
plain the desirability of the consciously 
apprehended immediate end. 

We need do no more than glance at 
the common experience of every man 
to assure ourselves that our more re- 
mote ends not uncommonly lie outside 
our direct awareness. Ask a man about 
his immediate objective in what he is 
doing and you may well be given a 
clear and satisfying answer: “I am go- 
ing to have dinner, to play golf; I am 
making a table, composing a song.” Ask 
him about the more remote purposes of 
his activities and you are likely to re- 
ceive an answer which is at best vague 
and hesitant. 

This is admitted by St. Thomas, who 
nevertheless found no difficulty in see- 
ing these objectives, not consciously 
adverted to, as true ends, finalizing 
human actions and explaining by the 
attraction they exert the desirability of 
more immediate and more obvious 
goals. Indeed the supposition that only 
ends to which we consciously advert 
ean be ends in the proper philosophical 
sense makes nonsense of the whole dis- 
cussion of finality and motivation with 
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which we preface our moral theology, 
and divorces our speculation from the 
world of fact and reality. Nothing is 
more obvious than the complexity of 
our motivations in some of our simplest 
actions; and anyone who imagines that 
they can be readily analyzed and re- 
duced to pat little formulae, with A 
desired on account of B, and B on ac- 
count of C, C on account of D, and so 
forth, with everything snug and neatly 
fitting and certain, must be blind to 
the actual complexities of human 
motivation. 


INTENTION OF ULTIMATE END 
ALWAYS VIRTUALLY PRESENT 


In the Summa Theologica St. Thomas 
deals with ends of which we are only 
virtually aware. He does not ask why 
the more remote end does not emerge 
into explicit consciousness: perhaps it 
is simply not adverted to, while being 
readily enough accessible to conscious- 
ness should the need arise; but there 
seems to be no reason why we should 
not apply his train of thought to cases 
where, owing to the existence of some 
obstacle, the more remote end might 
not be readily accessible to explicit 
consciousness. In other words, there 
seems to be no reason why we should 
not admit the motivating influence of 
ends which are apprehended below the 
level of what we ordinarily think of as 
consciousness. 

For in replying to the objection that 
a man many things without 
thought of his ultimate end, St. Thomas 
points out that though the man may 
not be actually thinking of his ultimate 
end, the intentio ultimi finis is present 
at least virtually in all appetition. 
Thus he sees intention as not necessarily 
involving an actual and explicit aware- 
ness of the end. An intention is said 


does 





E I. II. q. I, a. 6, ad 3m. 


to be actual when there is actual 
thought of the end and will to attain it; 
but this does not necessarily mean that 
the intention must be absolutely ex- 
plicit: you could, for instance, while 
willing end A be vaguely aware that 
A was a means to another end B—in 
which case, in your willing of A there 
would be an actual though largely im- 
plicit willing of B. And indeed, as we 
have seen, experience shows clearly 
enough how rarely our motivations ap- 
pear absolutely fully and explicitly in 
consciousness. Moreover, as was sug- 
gested above, an actual intention need 
not mean that the agent must recognize 
his actual intention in explicit self- 
consciousness—i.e., be aware of his 
awareness of it. It is easy to will and 
not notice one’s willing; to know and 
not reflect on one’s knowing. In ab- 
normal psychological conditions dis- 
sociation can be so complete as to make 
it very difficult to bring the knowledge 
to light at all, and it seems impossible 
to avoid considering such abnormal 
phenomena as anything but exaggera- 
tions of phenomena which are quite 
normal. We all know—as the ascetical 
writers have all known so well—how 
readily we hide or dissimulate our true 
motives when they are such as to wound 
our self-esteem: in other words we are 
all familiar with the phenomenon of 
rationalization—though admittedly we 
are more likely in practice to recognize 
its presence in others than in ourselves. 





WHAT ASCETICAL WRITERS 
MUST ASSUME 


Now one is not arguing simply that 
actual intention does not involve reflex 
knowledge: one is arguing that it need 
not involve a reflex knowledge which 
is perfect and absolutely clear to con- 
sciousness. For if our motivations were 
wholly outside consciousness, the ad- 
monitions of the spiritual writers that 
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we should scrutinize our motives would 
be meaningless: we can scrutinize only 
those things which in some way or an- 
other lie within our consciousness. 
Moreover, if we had no knowledge at 
all of our motivations, we should not 
be masters of our own action, and the 
actions themselves would not be true 
actus humani. No, in some sense or 
other these motivations must lie within 
our consciousness not merely as cog- 
noscibilia but as actu cognita; but they 
may be, and often are, known very 
obscurely—and with an_ obscurity 
which may be more or less voluntarily 
assumed, or, if not voluntarily assumed, 
may yet be subject to some sort of 
voluntary control inasmuch as it is not 
impenetrable, for evidences of the un- 
conscious motivation do appear in con- 
sciousness and so can lead back to 
their source. 

Nor should it be supposed for a mo- 
ment that to argue thus is to put for- 
ward some new-fangled theory in de- 
fiance of the Christian moral tradition; 
on the contrary, as we have already 
seen, it is the common and often re- 
peated conviction of the ascetical 
writers through the ages that human 
beings are all too apt to allow their 
behavior to be determined by motives 
quite other than those they think to be 
operative; and unless that assumption 
is accepted, all the warnings of the 
ascetical writers against self-deception 
become meaningless. The author of 
the Imitation tells us: Saepe male 
agimus, et peius excusamus. Passione 
interdum movemur et zelum putamus. 
And a host of other spiritual writers 
say the same thing in one way or an- 
other. For indeed no one has been more 
alive than they to the very real danger 
of self-deception and rationalization in 
the context of human motivations in 
general and the moral virtues in 
particular. 
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PENANCE OR MASOCHISM? 


This leads us to the question of the 
existence of “pseudo-virtues.” The 
matter was dealt with, not very sympa- 
thetically, by Father Ford, S.J. in the 
paper to which we have already re- 
ferred. With the basic contention here 
put forward he would seem to be in 
agreement inasmuch as he admits that 
“part of our psychie life is below the 
level of actual awareness.” But when 
he comes to deal with what seems to 
be one of the inescapable implications 
of that generally accepted fact, viz. 
the pseudo-virtues, he finds himself— 
illogically, it would seem—in vigorous 
opposition. “You may think,” he 
writes, illustrating the point of view 
of those who believe in the existence of 
pseudo-virtues, “that you are practicing 
the virtue of penance, but actually you 
are a masochist in disguise; your con- 
tinence may really result not from vir- 
tue but from inhibition, frigidity, obses- 
sive disgust; the idealist may be un- 
consciously homosexual; love of God 
may be a false transference of the 
father-feeling; the voie d’enfance may 
reflect an infantile attitude toward the 
father. All these false neurotic quali- 
ties that look like virtues may be patho- 
logical symptoms of arrested affectivity 
and regression—to be explained in 
terms of the oral, anal, or narcissistic 
character of the individuals  con- 
cerned.’* He then goes on to comment 
on the work of Dr. Charles Odier;* and 
his unsympathetic attitude to this 
writer, and therefore to the idea of 
pseudo-virtue, seems to be determined 
by his disapproval of Freudian theory 
which Dr. Odier upholds. Now it can- 
not be too strongly stressed that the 
validity of the one theory does not rest 


*Op. cit. p. 18 
*Les Deux Sources, Consciente et Incon- 
sciente, de la Vie Morale. 
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on the validity of the other. The ac- 
ceptance of the unconscious and the 
working out of its implications are not 
confined to any one school of psycho- 
logical thought. The existence of 
pseudo-virtue is, indeed, not so much 
a question of any theory at all as of 
pure common sense: it just is a fact 
that the “penance” of the masochist is 
something very different from the pen- 
ance of the saint; that the continence of 
the sexually inhibited has nothing to 
do with the positive and creative con- 
cept of Christian chastity. (Father 
Ford’s idea of continence does in fact, 
as we shall see, seem to be a purely 
negative one, and his point of view is 
colored accordingly.) And “little ways” 
as practiced by the saints may all too 
easily degenerate into infantilism when 
practiced by less exalted, and psycho- 
logically less stable, souls. No, the 
business of the moral life includes the 
careful scrutiny of motives; and that 
scrutiny in its turn must include the 
attempt to bring to light motivations 
which are true ends, but which must in 
fact lead not to true religion and mor- 
ality, but to false. 


THE CASE OF TITIUS 


Father Ford’s argument with regard 
to pseudo-virtues is put forward in 
terms not of a general survey of the 
problem as a whole, but of an analysis 
of a single particular case—and, one 
would submit, a rather inadequate one 
—that of the continence of Titius. 
Titius, he tells us, ‘““an unmarried man, 
shuns all occasions of unchastity and 
lives a life of purity in thought, word 
and deed. In fact he has few tempta- 
tions of a sexually attractive kind and 
for the most part feels repugnance to 
sexual stimuli. I can well imagine a 
psychoanalyst like Pasche delving into 
his unconscious through free associa- 
tion, getting back to his early child- 


hood, and coming up with the explana- 
tion that his chastity is really inhibi- 
tion, or frigidity, or obsessive disgust, 
or some less likely unconscious mecha- 
nism. But does it follow from this 
that his virtue is a pseudo-virtue?’® 
The fact is that he commits no sexual 
sins; therefore he is continent; and “ob- 
jectively that is real virtue, not pseudo- 
virtue.”® Father Ford now goes on to 
rebut an imaginary objection on the 
part of an analyst: that Titius’ con- 
tinence is not true virtue because, since 
he feels a repugnance for sexual ac- 
tivity, continence is easy for him. Now 
whether or not an analyst might argue 
thus there is no means of knowing; 
the point is surely that in itself it is a 
very poor argument—and, of course, 
Father Ford has little trouble discredit- 
ing it. The point is not whether or no 
Titius finds his abstinence easy, but 
whether the motive behind the absti- 
nence is a creditable one. Father Ford 
suspects, in some quarters, a “refusal to 
recognize continence as a virtue at all”; 
and one may perhaps be permitted to 
suspect in turn that continence as he 
seems to use the word, i.e., the mere 
fact of abstention from sexual acts, may 
indeed not be a virtue at all: every- 
thing depends on the motive. The 
three traditional determinants of good 
conduct are end, object and circum- 
stances; and, according to that tradi- 
tional doctrine, an action which is good 
in se may become bad because its mo- 
tive or end is bad. 





Father Ford refers to these three de- 
terminants; but he is surely guilty of a 
petitio principu when he simply states, 
what in fact is the whole subject of 
discussion, that the end in the case of 
Titius is good. Suppose, for a moment, 


> Op. cit., p. 38. 
® Ibid. 
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that I refrain from actions hostile to 
others because of a deep-rooted timid- 
ity in myself; I am afraid to cross 
swords with anyone, even when it is 
my duty to do so: then the mere fact 
of abstention from hostile actions is no 
proof of virtue in me. True, I can re- 
joice that this disinclination in me helps 
me, on balance, to lead a more chari- 
table life than would be the case were I 
of a bellicose disposition; and so I can 
to some extent integrate my diffidence 
into the framework of the virtuous life 
and there may thus in the end be some- 
thing of virtue in my pacific disposition. 
But Father Ford offers no similar ex- 
planation with regard to the sexual ab- 
stinence of Titius; and, therefore, its 
virtuous character is simply assumed 
by him, not established. 


STATUS QUAESTIONIS 


The whole question is why he ab- 
stains from sexual activity. It might 
be because it would involve obligations, 
duties, responsibilities which would be 
repugnant to his selfishness; it might 
be because he is acquiescing in a radi- 
vally diseased attitude of mind toward 
sex, because he is hating and repudiat- 
ing something good, something created 
by God; it might be that his soaring 
pride and vanity make him determined 
to see himself as a great ascetic, 
liberated from all the basic—and, to 
him, base—urges of the common man. 

Yet, Father Ford argues, Titius does 
in fact refrain from sexual sin, and that 
is continence, and continence is a true 
virtue. No, it is just here that one finds 
the logical flaw in his argument: for 
mere physical abstention does not 
necessarily mean continence in the theo- 
logical sense. That is why the case of 
Titius is an inadequate one in which 
to state the problem, because the nega- 
tive character of his supposedly virtu- 
ous conduct looms too large: it is far 
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too readily assumed that the mere ab- 
sence of some positive sinful act against 
a virtue implies the possession and prac- 
tice of that virtue. That is not the 
ease. Let us suppose for instance that 
Titius is not an unmarried but a mar- 
ried man; he finds sexual activity re- 
pugnant to him; he abstains, therefore, 
from any extra-marital entanglements, 
but he also abstains from the sexual 
intercourse which is not only licit for 
him but incumbent upon him in his 
married state. Here it is quite obvious 
that his abstention from sexual vagaries 
is motivated not by any love of the 
non-virtuous horror of sex. Or again, 
suppose a thief, a man who has it in his 
heart to steal when occasion offers, but 
who on this or that occasion refrains 
from theft because of the danger of 
detection, of trouble with the police, or 
because some other even less creditable 
purpose will be better served by absten- 
tion from theft: it is obvious again 
that his abstention is not motivated by 
the love of justice and is not an act of 
virtue. 

But to make the point yet clearer, 
let us pass on from these examples of 
abstention from actions which are evil 
to one in which it is a question rather 
of actions which are in themselves 
good. Suppose a man in whom the 
power-drive, the need to impress others, 
is very strong and deeply routed. This 
urge may well be satisfied in the vigor- 
ous prosecution of activities which in 
themselves are wholly respectable. As 
a citizen, the man will be prominent in 
all the committees, the movements, the 
drives, the object of which is the better- 
ment of the life of the city; as a Catho- 
lic he will be a leading light in all the 
guilds and confraternities and, in gen- 
eral, all the good works—so the French 
speak of the dévote being dans les 


oeuvres—of parochial life. But when 
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he is thus achieving some great thing 
for his city or for the Church, is it civic 
virtue or love of the Chureh which 
moves him, or the gratification of his 


power-drive and his lust for self- 
aggrandizement? (It was said of 


Judas, we might remember, that his 
ostensible solicitude for the poor, when 
he rebuked the extravagance of the 
Magdalene, was not in fact any love of 
the poor, but simply the fact that “he 
was a thief.”) Clearly, until we have 
sorted out the man’s motives and shown 
that the satisfaction of his power-drive 
is in fact subordinated to the end of 
civic virtue, we cannot say that his 
action is virtuous action: it springs 
not from virtue, but from something 
quite different. 

But to return to Titius: it just will 
not do to say that though his abstention 
may be due to some traumatic child- 
hood experience, some obsessive disgust, 
nevertheless it is real continence, real 
virtue. It cannot be, if the abstention 
is simply due to disgust and nothing 
else. And, indeed, if, as is sometimes 
the case, a person is so conditioned by 
some traumatic experience that he is 
incapable, physically or psychologi- 
cally, of sexual reactions and responses, 
then there is some question, to say the 
least, of the propriety of speaking of a 
virtue: in the circumstances he is 
determinatus ad unum, and where there 
is determinatio ad unum there would 
seem to be no play of freedom and, 
therefore, no room for a moral habit. 

There are, of course, plenty of tradi- 
tional examples of the same sort of 
thing in other contexts: the almsgiving 
which is motivated by vanity, the cruel 
and crushing treatment of others which 
is motivated by hostility: here the os- 
tensible motives, the motives to which 
the conscious mind of the agent will 
lay claim, will be charity, mercy, and 
so on in the first case, and the victim’s 


need of training, discipline, the acquir- 
ing of humility and so on in the latter. 
But if these are not the real motives, 
they cannot determine the character of 
the real behavior: it will be vanity and 
enmity which do that; and since these 
are evil they render the action to that 
extent evil, though, as we have already 
seen, even such actions can to some 
extent be integrated into the life of 
charity. 


FREEDOM AND UNCONSCIOUS ENDS 


Once admit, then, the legitimacy of 
the concept of a real end which does 
not emerge into consciousness or at 
least is not readily accessible to con- 
sciousness, and we are bound to admit 
the possibility of pseudo-virtue. 

This, of course, is not to suggest, any 
more than does Father Ford, that hu- 
man freedom is an impossibility; on the 
contrary, it is assumed as a fact. There 
is no question of putting forward a de- 
terminist theory of morality such as he 
suspects in the upholders of the theory 
of pseudo-virtue. Nor, again, is one 
unaware of the objection which might 
be brought against that theory on a 
more practical level: “If what you 
say is true,” it might be argued, “you 
must mean that a man can never know 
where he stands as far as morality is 
concerned; and that is to rob him of 
all confidence in his good intentions, if 
not indeed to cause him to lose all re- 
spect for virtue in general and to adopt 
a cynical attitude of mind toward the 
whole idea of doing or being anything 
good.” No, one is very far from desir- 
ing to place any additional burden on 
the individual conscience, still less to 
induce in the individual a mood of 
hopelessness or cynicism; and there is 
no reason why the argument here ad- 
vanced should do so. The argument 
does no more than the ascetical writers 
have always done with their severe 
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warnings against self-deceptions, their 
hoc enim fecit et Crates philosophus 
and their “foolish virgins’; it does not 
suggest that more self-examination, 
quantitatively, is needed, for indeed too 
much introspection is as bad as too 
little, but simply that in the self- 
scrutiny which any ordinary Christian 
life demands, the importance of motiva- 
tion which is more or less unconscious 
should not be overlooked. 


“LOOK TO THYSELF” 


In the world at large as we know it, 
there are certain psychological phe- 
nomena with which we are all too 
familiar: the unacknowledged frustra- 
tion which induces a virulently hostile 
and disapproving attitude toward the 
thing desired but not possessed; the 
guilt-sense which must find a scape- 
goat on which to project the intolerable 
burden; the frustrated power-drive 
which finds a poor substitute for great- 
ness in some form of tin-pot tyranny; 
the thwarted pleasure-drive which con- 
soles itself by making life as unpleasant 
as possible for other people; the in- 
feriority complex which can brook no 
criticism. Now it would be foolish in- 
deed to suppose that these things, so 
commonly met with in human affairs 
generally, were never to be met with 
among ourselves inside the Church; on 
the contrary, we do well to be on the 
alert for manifestations of them in the 
particular coinage of modern Catholi- 
cism. If I find myself attacking some- 
thing, in the name of virtue, with an 
emotional virulence not rationally war- 
ranted, or expending all my time and 
energy in bringing every contemporary 
evil to the door of some particular 
scape-goat; if I find I have really no 
time to be pro-anything because I am 
too busy being anti-something; if, being 
in a position of authority, I find that I 
try to rule my subordinates with a 
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Stahlinesque rigidity and a refusal to 
let them do any thinking for them- 
selves; if I find myself becoming a 
Grundy, always desperately engaged 
in discovering a mortal sin in every 
peccadillo; finally, if I find myself as 
a Catholic so much on the defensive 
that I regard any criticism of life within 
the Church as a blasphemy and a false- 
hood, every bad Pope maligned, every 
evil chapter in Church History an in- 
vention of the Church’s enemies; if I 
find any of these things happening, 
then I have good grounds for suspect- 
ing that these are cases in which un- 
acknowledged drives are powerfully 
operative and in sad need of being 
brought to light. 


REAL MOTIVES DISCOVERABLE 


But it cannot for a moment be agreed 
that the situation of the individual as 
here depicted is a hopeless one; on the 
contrary, for while the content of the 
unconscious may be difficult of access, 
it cannot normally be said to be wholly 
inaccessible, nor indeed have the asceti- 
‘al writers regarded it as such. We 
might here recall the words of Christ: 
“Not everyone that saith to me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven: but he that doth the will of 
my Father.’*? Motives are to be tested 
in the last resort, not by the words one 
may use, not even by words of the con- 
scious mind, but by whether in general, 
in all contexts, the will of God is loved 
and done. And, in fact, if a man who 
exerts authority cruelly does so out of 
hatred and enmity, though he explains 
his conduct to himself—and perhaps to 
others—in terms of the most virtuous 
motives, his true motives, his defect. of 
intention, will be likely to appear some- 
how on the surface in such a way that 
it can be made accessible to conscious- 


~ ? Matt. 7, 21. 
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ness—to his own in the end as it cer- 
tainly will be more immediately to 
everyone else’s. In the process of analy- 
sis or psychiatric treatment it is the 
normal procedure to bring to light in- 
tentions which are inherent in what a 
man actually does: while therefore it 
may sometimes be difficult to know 
one’s own motives, it cannot be said to 
be normally impossible for something 
to be brought directly or indirectly into 
the light of consciousness which will 
enable a man to know what really 
drives him. 

On the other hand, one is certainly 
not claiming—nor do any of the spirit- 
ual writers—that it is an easy thing 
to know for certain of what spirit we 
are. But this, once again, is no cause 
for despair; it ought on the contrary 
to be the foundation of a humble trust 
in God. If morality were in fact based 
on a conviction of one’s own certain 
knowledge of one’s own righteousness, 
it would indeed be a pseudo-morality 
as far as Christian standards are con- 
cerned; for as Christians “our suffi- 
ciency is from God.” For here again, 
as in questions of objective morality, 
the demon of neat and tidy labellings 
rears his ugly head: we must know 
just where we stand; we must have a 
clear and distinct idea of our guilts 
and our merits; we must know on what 
precise rung of the mystical ladder we 
are poised.... And all that is as un- 
christian as it is foolish and otiose. It 
is foolish because it is otiose; and it 
is otiose because the questions are not 
answerable in that sort of way; but it is 
unchristian because it is putting the ac- 
cent on the wrong places: between the 
sheer passivity of quietism and the 
sheer activism of a self-achieved self- 


righteousness there lies the fundamental 
Christian attitude; the fecit mihi magna 
of Our Lady, the vivit in me Christus 
of St. Paul, and, at the other extreme, 
the ery of St. Theresa, asking what 
she must do not to undo the works of 
God in her soul, and the lament of the 
mystic Marguérite d’Arbouze: “I spoil 
everything.” Christian confidence is 
not based on a clear and distinct appre- 
hension of righteousness of conduct or 
motive, luckily for most of us, for it is 
not self-confidence but Christ-confi- 
dence: and the Publican in the Temple 
is a figure not of despair or diffidence, 
but of undying hope. Moreover we 
should not forget or be misled by the 
same demon of neat tabulation into 
ignoring the complexity of human mo- 
tivations, a complexity which makes it 
possible for the same action to issue 
from good motives and bad motives at 
the same time. A man could be filled 
with charity, a charity which would 
color his behavior as a whole, and yet 
at the same time he could be driven by 
some of the undesirable unconscious 
motives we have been considering: 
they would spoil the perfection of his 
activity, they would not altogether de- 
stroy its goodness. The deformity 
would remain: the almsgiving would 
not be true almsgiving, nor the chastity 
true chastity: they would be pseudo- 
virtues, they would lack the full reality 
of these virtues as such to the extent 
that they were determined by vanity 
or some other unworthy motive; but 
they would not in the last resort be 
wholly without value because to the 
extent to which there was goodness in 
their motivation they would have in 
them the value of true virtue and the 
love of God. 


(Rev. John C. Ford’s “Reply to Father Vann” 
begins on the following page.) 
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Reply to Father Vann 


_ HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review has offered me the opportunity 
of commenting on “Unconscious Moti- 
vation and Pseudo-Virtue” by Father 
Gerald Vann, O.P., which appears in 
the immediately preceding pages. 


WHAT I SAID AND WHAT 
I AM TOLD I SAID 


Father Vann seems to have missed 
the point of my essay on depth psy- 
chology. In it I called attention not 
to my criticisms of Freudian and post- 
Freudian theories of the dynamic un- 
conscious (I am not a psychologist), 
but to the criticisms and objections of 
many qualified psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists. And I concluded that until 
the scientists can show more agreement 
among themselves as to the existence 
and extent of this kind of unconscious 
motivation, especially in the case of 





a | Father John C. Ford, 
SJ., LL.B., Ph.D., 8.7 .D., 
was this year chosen as 
the winner of the Cardi- 
nal Spellman Theology 
Award. He has taught 
moral and pastoral the- 
ology at Weston College 
and at the Gregorian 
University, ethics and 
religion at Boston Col- 
lege, jurisprudence and 
domestic relations at Boston College Law 
School. Each year he is guest lecturer at the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies. Member of 
the Governor’s Commission on Alcoholism in 
Massachusetts, Father Ford is author of the 
highly regarded book, Man Takes a Drink. 
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normal people, moralists need not be 
stampeded into a basic revision of the 
treatise De Actibus Humanis. Actually 
I believe we can learn a good deal from 
psychologists, psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts, and I heartily endorse efforts 
to supplement the moral theology course 
along these lines. 

Father Vann that I am in 
“vigorous opposition” to the idea of the 
pseudo-virtues of the unconscious. I 
am not. I am not even feebly opposed 
to them—unless, of course, they are ex- 
plained, as some writers seem to explain 
them, in a way which concedes too much 
to the deterministic trends of psycho- 
analytical theory. I did not even men- 
tion pseudo-virtues in the sense Father 
Vann attributes to that term, which for 
him, apparently, includes every case of 
rationalization, insincerity, mixed mo- 
tives and self-deception. The remarks 
I did make were entirely incidental to 
my main theme, and were concerned 
only with the pseudo-virtues of the 
dynamie unconscious of psychoanalysis. 

I did not offer any opinion of my own 
as to whether these exist or not, or to 
what extent, in normal people. But I 
gave a single example, the continence 
of one Titius, where, in my opinion, the 
hasty inference of a pseudo-virtue of 
the dynamic unconscious would not be 
justified. I represented Titius as a 
rather normal fellow, as a person, at 
any rate, whom we had no reason to 
suspect of mental illness, and offered 
the opinion that the testimony of his 
own conscience was the best criterion 
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we had for judging that his choice of 
continence was a free choice and was 
not dominated and determined by a 
pseudo-virtue of his unconscious mind. 


ALAS, POOR TITIUS! 


Father Vann complains that I am 
guilty of a petitio principu when I as- 
sert that Titius’ continence was moti- 
vated by a good end. But he forgets 
that Titius is my own creation. He is 
a fictitious Titius. May I not endow 
him with a good intention (conscious 
and deliberate) if I want to? This is 
what I did on page 39 of my paper! 
where I made it clear that he remained 
continent because he deliberately chose 
to observe the law of God. My Titius 
was no hero, but he really did practice 
the virtue of chastity. 

Father Vann has a further quarrel 
with what he calls my negative concept 
of chastity. My concept of chastity 
is that of St. Thomas, II, Ilae, qu. 151, 
art. 1 in corp. et ad lum. This view 
is ably expounded by Father Benedict 
Merkelbach, O.P. (Summa Theologiae 
Moralis, II, 994 sq.), and, as far as I 
know, is accepted by theologians with 
great unanimity. Following St. 
Thomas, Merkelbach defines chastity 
as “virtus refrenans delectationes inor- 
dinatas venereas, in wpsis servans mo- 
dum rationis ex motivo honestatis.” For 
an unmarried man this virtuous modus 
rationis consists essentially in restrain- 
ing or omitting (negative ideas, are they 
not?) every deliberate and direct exer- 
cise of strictly venereal activity. This 
is what Titius did. Obviously, to win 
the reward of Christian virtue he had 
to act thus for a supernatural motive. 
This is taken for granted in all Chris- 


Cf, “Depth Psychology, Morality and 
Alcoholism,” Weston College Press, Weston, 
Mass, 1951. 


tian morality. All of us acknowledge, 
I am sure, the positive and creative 
values of the Christian virtue of chas- 
tity, but when writing theologically we 
do not make these values part of the 
formal object of the virtue. 


DISTINGUAMUS, IGITUR 


Throughout Father Vann’s paper I 
note a failure to make any clear dis- 
tinction between the unconscious mo- 
tives known to psychoanalysis and the 
rationalizations, disguised motives, self- 
deceptions and insincerities of which 
spiritual writers speak so frequently. 
The unconscious motivation of psycho- 
analysis, about which I was writing, re- 
sults from automatic psychic mechan- 
isms operating deep within the person- 
ality. The motivation is completely 
unknown to the person who is domi- 
nated by it, and the sicker and more 
abnormal he is the greater is the domi- 
nation and the more difficult it is to un- 
cover the motivation. Sometimes, the 
analysts tell us, it takes years on the 
office couch. 

It is an error to speak indiscrimi- 
nately of such motivation and of those 
rationalizations which can be uncovered 
by a sincere examination of conscience, 
or perhaps with the help of the spiritual 
father. God does not ask ordinary 
people to have themselves psycho- 
analyzed to find out whether they are 
really on the road to Heaven. But he 
does ask all of us to be sincere with 
Him and with ourselves. The rational- 
ization and self-deceit which militate 
against this sincerity must be con- 
sidered conscious activities, though the 
consciousness may be more or less clear, 
and therefore more or less imputable. 
We are constantly amazed at the abil- 
itv of human beings (other human be- 
ings, of course) to deceive themselves. 
I called attention to this well-known 
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phenomenon on pages 34 and 35 of my 
essay, distinguishing it from the uncon- 
scious motivation of depth psychology. 

There is one point in Father Vann’s 
article on which our disagreement goes 
deep. This point is what he calls the 
“basic contention” of his essay. He 
states it in his first paragraph, as fol- 
lows: 


For the moralist the idea of “end,’ 
finis, cannot be taken simply and 
solely as comprising ends which 
emerge into consciousness; it must 
be taken also as embracing ye 
which lie in the unconscious mind, ¢ 
at least are not wholly clear to con- 
sciousness. 


Let us put aside, for the moment, ends 
which “are not wholly clear to con- 
sciousness,” and direct our attention to 
the so-called ends which lie in the un- 
conscious mind, understanding this 
term as it is understood in modern dy- 
namic psychology. These _ so-called 
ends are wholly unknown to the agent. 
They may stem from a traumatic ex- 
perience which occurred long before the 
agent had any use of reason, or may 
result from an emotional experience 
over which he never had any control. In 
any event they are not known to reason, 
are not deliberately accepted by the 
agent as goals of his human activity, 
and never have been. They are “ends” 
which are not rationally intended. 


RETORQUENDO ... 


Now to assert that such psychic phe- 
nomena are “ends in the proper sense 
of the word,” that “for the moralist the 
idea of ‘end,’ finis,” must include them, 
is in my opinion a departure from the 
doctrine of St. Thomas. This is illus- 
trated by the very passage which Father 
Vann cites in confirmation of his view: 
I, Ilae, qu. 1, art. 6, ad 3um, which 
reads as follows: 
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Ad tertium dicendum quod non 
oportet ut semper aliquis cogitet de 
ultimo fine, quandocumque aliquid 
appetit, vel operatur: sed_ virtus 
primae intentions, quae est respectu 
ultimi finis, manet in appetitu cuius- 
cumque rei; etiam si de ultimo fine 
actu non cogitetur; sicut non oportet 
quod qui vadit per viam, in quolibet 
passu cogitet de fine. 

Is it not clear that in this passage the 
“prima intentio” whose “virtus” remains 
was originally a conscious deliberate 
intention of the last end? It seems to 
me that throughout this first Quaestio, 
especially in art. 1 in corp. et ad 3um, 
and later where he deals with finis as a 
source of the morality of human acts, 
St. Thomas excludes entirely the mean- 
ing which Father Vann now wishes to 
attach to that word. For instance, in 
Quaestio XVIII, art. 6, he says: “Finis 
proprie est objectum interioris actus 
voluntari.” 

Carolus Billuart, O.P., commenting 
on this part of St. Thomas (Summa 
Sancti Thomae, tract. de ult. fine, diss. 
I, art. 2, ad fin.), clearly teaches that 
indeliberate actions are not directed to 
ends in the proper sense because they 
are not “propter finem a ratione praes- 
titutum, et ad quem se moveat homo ex 
proprio judicio et deliberatione.” And 
in the following Article 3: 


Ille dicitur agere propter finem for- 
maliter et movendo se, qui appre- 
hendit finem cum proportione illius 
ad media et mediorum ad finem, at- 
que ex illa apprehensione et judicio 
rationis se libere movet ad finem. 


Indeed, it seems to be laboring the 
obvious to insist that, for the moralist, 
finis in the proper sense of the word, 
finis as one of the sources of the moral- 
ity of human acts, means finis operantis 
rationabiliter. To make it embrace the 
unconscious motives of psychoanalyti- 
cal psychology is, in my opinion, a de- 
parture from the doctrine of the schools. 
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AREAS FOR PROFITABLE 
INVESTIGATION 


This is not to say, however, that these 
unconscious motives, if they exist, and 
to whatever extent they exist, would 
have no bearing on the morality of 
human acts. Certainly it is pertinent 
to investigate their influence on the 
voluntary, on human freedom and on 
subjective responsibility. My essay 
was an attempt to clear the ground for 
such an investigation. Perhaps there is 
a sense in which unconscious motives 
are like circumstances, that is, like 
circumstances which being unknown to 
the agent, modify only the objective 
morality of his acts. But for the moral- 
ist they can never be ends in the proper 
sense of the word. 

As for ends “not wholly clear to con- 
sciousness,” as for rationalizations and 
insincerities, I suppose they range all 
the way from almost explicit hypocrisy 
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through various degrees of self- decep- 
tion, down to the hazy borderline where 
the conscious merges with the uncon- 
scious and is submerged in it. We await 
further enlightenment on the relation 
of these tantalizing phenomena to the 
virtual intention and to subjective re- 
sponsibility. 

Apart from the above qualifications, 
and certain others which do not seem 
important enough to detain us, Father 
Vann has given us an instructive hom- 
ily on purity of intention. It would 
have been still more instructive to 
moralists and spiritual directors, how- 
ever, if he had come to grips in a more 
concrete way with questions like this: 
How does one estimate the spiritual 
condition of those fascinating masters 
of the mixed motive, those pastmasters 
of the purified intention—the people 
who actually succeed in deceiving them- 
selves? Are they guilty or not guilty 
in the sight of God? 
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placed upon education. 





“Watch Those Marriage Courses, Father!” is the cautionary title of a 
December article written by Father John J. O’Sullivan, Chaplain at the 
Before urging his own approach to prepar- 
ing young men and women for marriage, the author observes: 


There is the impression, to be encountered everywhere, that all 
human problems will diminish through education. Take six lessons 
and become a smooth dancer, an expert card player, or a good 
marriage partner. The theory stands almost unchallenged despite 
the fact that scarcely anything is easier to measure than the limited 
effectiveness of talking, instructing or teaching. People do not act 
on what they know; except in rare instances, attitudes direct them. 
Our fellow citizens do the most instructing of the most people on the 
most matters. Americans are almost superstitious in the reliance 














Some Social Security Facts 


for Priests 


(= CLERICAL QUESTION Is: To 
elect or not to elect the compulsory con- 
tribution insurance system as estab- 
lished by Title 11 of the Social Security 
Act? 

Under the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Law, the now ordained 
priest must resolve his election for cov- 
erage before the deadline of April 15, 
1957, when the federal income tax re- 
turn of 1956 is officially due. The un- 
derlying assumption here is that the 
priest has already had a self-employ- 
ment income in excess of $400 for 1955 
and 1956. 


SECOND TAXABLE YEAR 


At this point, a most important ques- 
tion is in order: Does the now or- 
dained or newly ordained priest, whose 
net earnings total less than $400 in 
1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959, forfeit the 
right to elect social security coverage 
in 1960, when his net earnings total 
$500? 





Father Scafati has been 
engaged in parish work 
since ordination. He is 
presently chaplain to the 
Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Ina few 
months we shall carry his 
article on the sovereign- 
ty of Latin in the 
Liturgy. 
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No! In the exercise of his ministry 
and/or duties, the priest has not had a 
self-employment profit in excess of $400 
for two taxable years. The year 1960 
is the first year in which the net earn- 
ings of the priest are in excess of $400. 
As a matter of fact, on or before April 
15, 1961, the priest has the option to 
elect coverage as a self-employed per- 
son, or the priest may wait until the 
second taxable year to make his de- 
cision. 

An illustration will simplify the fore- 
going: The self-employment income of 
a priest is $1000 in 1956. On or be- 
fore April 15, 1957, the due date for fil- 
ing the federal income tax return for 
the calendar year 1956, he may choose 
coverage. But, for one and more rea- 
sons, the priest defers his choice. In 
1957, his net earnings are $325. In 
1958, $350 is the amount of net earn- 
ings. In 1959, the amount is $375. In 
1960, the total net earnings, derived 
from the exercise of priestly functions 
and duties, amount to $1000. 

Then the first social security taxable 
year is 1956. It is the year in which the 
priest could have elected coverage, but 
he deferred his election. The second 
social security taxable year is 1960. It 
is the year in which he must make the 
choice. The time-authorized limit for 
the choice, however, is not December 
31, 1960, but the last day for filing the 
federal income tax return. 
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In other words, the priest has until 
April 15, 1961, the real deadline, to 
signify his intention. After this date, 
the right to choose coverage, as a self- 
employed person, and to report net 
earnings derived from the exercise of 
ministry and duties, is ipso facto for- 
feited. 

Hence, it is not valid to assume cate- 
gorically that April 15, 1957, is the real 
deadline for all now ordained priests, 
and that all newly ordained priests 
must make the choice of coverage within 
two years after date of ordination. 
Whether or not the priest has a self- 
employment profit in excess of $400 for 
two taxable years in the exercise of his 
priestly ministry and duties is the test 
of the finality of election. Thus, be- 
cause of a representative variety of cir- 
cumstances, it is possible to envision a 
delayed coverage for quite a number of 
years. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT AND 

EMPLOYEE OBLIGATIONS 

The choice, however, once made, is 
irrevocable, that is, the priest, not only 
must continue to report yearly net earn- 
ings of $400 or more, any part of which 
was obtained from services duly ren- 
dered in the functions of his ministry 
and/or duties, but must also pay the 
corresponding social security tax in all 
subsequent years in which the self-em- 
ployment income totals $400 or more. 

The priest may now choose to credit 
his so-called cash salary, minus allow- 
able expenses, plus other earned income 
from the exercise of his ministry and/or 
duties, as self-employed income. Be- 
cause his total net earnings for the year 
are thus classified as self-employment 
income, the priest pays the same rate of 
tax as an individual who is self-em- 
ployed in a trade or business, either as 
an individual or as a member of a part- 
nership. 


The priest who elects social security 
coverage, as such, does not in any way 
involve or obligate the parish or institu- 
tion to which he is affiliated. The obli- 
gation is now fully that of the priest 
who chooses on an individual election 
basis to put his social security account 
on a self-employed basis, even though, 
prior to being ordained, he was recorded 
on an employer-employee relationship. 


DUAL BASIS COVERAGE 


During the summer months, a semi- 
narian may be employed, covered by 
Social Security. He pays half of the 
tax on wage or salary and the employer 
pays the other half. The total tax is 
4%, but eventually the total tax will 
be 8%. After ordination to the priest- 
hood, he may elect coverage on a self- 
employed basis. Under certain condi- 
tions, moreover, the seminarian, now an 
ordained priest, may have concurrently 
his social security account on a dual 
basis: employer-employee and _ self- 
employed, the self-employed basis be- 
ing founded purely on income derived 
from priestly services and duties. Such 
a situation, of course, pertains also for 
older priests. In any event, the num- 
ber of social insurees on a dual basis is 
indeed considerably small. 

For example: as chaplain of an in- 
stitution, a priest pays a 3% tax rate 
on income earned in the performance of 
priestly functions and duties. As 
teacher in a college, he pays 2% on his 
salary. The college, as the employer, 
pays the other 2% tax. It is worth- 
while here to point out emphatically 
that, even in this situation, the priest 
may apply the teaching salary to his 
self-employment income, as earned in 
priestly duties, if the Ordinary of the 
diocese commissioned him to teach in 
the same college or in any other scholas- 
tie institution. Employing this pro- 
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cedure, institutions of learning may dis- 
pense themselves of the priest-teacher 
and college relationship. 

There are some, however, who hold 
the opinion that, at a later date, federal 
legislators will offer ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders, who do not 
choose coverage according to the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Law, 
another opportunity to elect coverage 
on an individual basis because of the 
spiritual and moral benefits which are 
accruing to society through their un- 
selfish labors. If this occurs, special 
reckoning may be expected lest late- 
ness of choice be unduly rewarded. 


FORMS AND TAX RATES 


If the selection is made in favor of 
insuring on a self-employed basis, the 
priest must fill out Form 2031, a waiver 
certificate for clergymen who are elect- 
ing coverage under Title 11 of the Social 
Security Act, and file the form with the 
District Director of Internal Revenue 
or with the nearest social security dis- 
trict office, where a social security num- 
ber is obtainable. 

Schedule C and SE of Form 1040 on 
the federal income tax return must be 
filled out accordingly. If the priest is 
not paying federal tax, he must still file 
Form 1040 for his social security tax. 
This situation occurs when the yearly 
not paying federal tax, he must still file 
less than $400 in any taxable year and 


tax payments are unnecessary. If net 
arnings from self-employment total 


more than $400 and up to $4,200—the 
maximum amount subject to self-em- 
ployment tax—the required tax is at a 
rate equal to one and one-half times 
the tax on employees, and it is payable 
in full at the time of the return of the 
federal income tax. 

It is interesting to note that the 
schedule of rates of tax for the self- 
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employed are applied for taxable years 
instead of calendar years. From De- 
cember 31, 1953, to January 1, 1960, 
the tax rate on self-employed income 
first $4.200—is 3%. From December 
31, 1959, to January 1, 1965, the tax 
rate is 3°/,%. From December 31, 
1964, to January 1, 1970, the tax is 
4°/o%. From December 31, 1969, to 
January 1, 1975, the tax is 5'/4%. 
Commencing December 31, 1974, the 
tax rate levels off at 6%. 

So far there is no ceiling on the tax 
rate of self-employment income. On 
the basis of rising costs of expanding 
coverage, a higher rate of tax is pre- 
dicted in subsequent legislations. 





AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGE 


Before acting on his election, a priest 
ought to consult other types of insur- 
ance and savings, together with social 
security literature. A conference with 
a banker, life insurance adviser and a 
field representative of the Social Secur- 
ity Office should prove useful in the 
process of choosing coverage. 

Further, to avoid any misconcep- 
tions as to retirement and death bene- 
fits, the mechanics of insurance plans, 
average monthly wage and tax rates 
should be well grasped. Note, however, 
that on the basis of the average monthly 
wage, social security benefits are ac- 
tually determined, and benefits to mem- 
bers of a covered worker’s family, or to 
his survivors, depend upon the priest’s 
benefits. Upon request, any Social 
Security Office will furnish tentative 
figures and will map out accordingly a 
chart of benefits and payments. 

For example, making a set salary of 
$90 a month, a priest is eligible to retire 
on May 1, 1965. The “closing date” 
for computing the average monthly 
wage is January 1, 1965. Between the 
dates, January 1, 1951, and January 1, 
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1965, 168 months intervene. The 
amount of total wages is $15,120. This 
sum of $15,120 is then divided by 168 
months. Thus, $90 is the average 
monthly wage; 55% of $90 is $49.50 
which is called the primary insurance 
amount. If the priest continues to 
work, he loses one month’s benefit, that 
is, $49.50 for each $80 and a fraction 
thereof of any amount made over $1,200 
a year. If the priest should die after 
retiring, the lump-sum payment for 
burial expenses is computed to be three 
times his monthly benefit, that is, 
$49.50 x 3, or $148.50. 

The priest who is over 72 years of 
age can earn up to any amount, either 
in or out of the exercise of his ministry 
and duties. It is very likely that, 


sometime before 1975, the present age 
limit of 72 will be reduced to age 70. 
In many European countries the age 
limit for men and women on pension 
and social insurance plans is lower. 
Under present conditions, the priest, 
who is 70 years of age and elects 
the self-employed category, is the only 
one to benefit presently without any 
restrictions. Supposing an average 
monthly wage of $350 for a minimum of 
two years, he pays a social security tax 
of $10.50 a month. At the age of 72 
he becomes eligible to receive a monthly 
check of $108.50. So, merely by paying 
a full tax payment of $10.50 for at least 
24 months, the yearly benefit is 12 x 
$108.50, or $1302. Quite a tidy sum 
for the expensive infirmities of old age! 


Select Questions 


Is Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance a 
legal contract? 

Technically, Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance is not a legal contract: do 
ut des. It is simply a pledge to make 
payments at retirement or death. Be- 
sides, in the entire scheme of social 
security, not one statement of guaran- 
tee of payment is made. Such a condi- 
tion, however, is not to be construed as 
unfair and unmoral. As long as the in- 
surer, the Government of the United 
States, is in a position to compensate 
the social insurees when the payments 
are due, the procedure and practice are 
on safe moral grounds. 


Is the social security tax ever refund- 
able? 

As matters stand now, tax money is 
not refundable in any proportion until 
retirement or death, when payments are 
graded accordingly. Perhaps, at least 
in special cases, a workable method of 


refund may be evolved in the future, 
thus eliminating one serious objection 
against the Social Security Program. 


Why is the self-employment tax for Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance computed in 
the federal income tax return? 


For quite a long time the coverage 
of self-employed individuals was an un- 
resolved problem of administration. 
Finally, with experience, an arrange- 
ment was worked out, whereby the re- 
porting of earnings and the social se- 
curity tax were combined with the fil- 
ing of the federal income tax return. 





How does self-employment income sub- 
ject to tax differ from net earnings? 


First, the social security tax is limited 
to income from net earnings derived 
during any taxable year. The income 
tax report includes both net earnings 
and investments. Secondly, if net 
earnings from self-employment are less 
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than $400, there is no self-employment 
tax. Thirdly, self-employment income 
in excess of $4,200 is not computed as 
self-employment income. In the case 
of an individual who has income from 
both wages and self-employment in- 
come, which total is in excess of $4,200 
annually, the self-employment income 
is reduced to $4,200 less his covered 
wages during the taxable year. To es- 
timate self-employment income, it is 
necessary to begin with net earnings 
from self-employment. The net earning 
is based on the same method of account- 
ing (accrual or installment basis) which 
is used in the federal income tax return. 

At this point, doubts may occur in 
regard to certain deductions on divi- 
dends, interest, rents and gains or losses 
from disposition of property. In most 
instances, if not all, expert information 
advises exclusion of these items from 
the computation of self-employment 
tax, thus dispelling, perhaps, needless 
anxiety. 


What does 
include? 


self-employment income 


Reported annually, self-employment 
income is gross income derived by an 
individual from any trade or business 
less allowable deductions. In the case 
of a priest, the earnings obtained from 
the functions of priestly services and 
duties pertaining thereto, and other 
earned income, totaling more than $400 
and up to $4,200—the maximum 
amount subject to self-employment tax 
—constitute self-employment income. 
Of course, expenses for books, supplies, 
cassock, surplice, chalice, stenographic 
help, ete., are deductible from gross 
earnings. 

The amounts received for weddings, 
christenings, funerals, ete., are volun- 
tary offerings for the support and main- 
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tenance of the church, rectory, school, 
convent, religious and lay personnel. 
Of these varying amounts, a fixed mone- 
tary ration or benefice, broadly speak- 
ing, is allocated to individual priests for 
personal and social needs which are con- 
sistent with the dignity of their calling 
and societal performance of priestly 
functions and duties. 

Here one easily detects the fictional 
set-up of Social Security for priests. 
The monetary disbursements to priests 
from the parish or institution are not 
really income from self-employment. 
They are part and parcel of the general 
and specific expenditures for the up- 
keep of system and personnel. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, there is no ground 
for federal tax, state tax and social 
security tax; but to provide basic re- 
tirement and survivorship protection to 
clergymen, on an individual voluntary 
basis, Congress, in the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Law, off- 
ered to earmark the alleged cash salary 
and other income derived from the exer- 
cise of ministry and correlated duties as 
self-employment income. 


What does the priest gain or lose by 
electing to classify salary and other income 
earned in the exercise of his ministry and/ 
or duties as self-employment income? 


By electing social security coverage, 
it is claimed that the priest obtains the 
cheapest possible insurance. Some dis- 
pute the claim by showing a_ higher 
estimated return in other types of in- 
vestments and savings. 

For priestly services and duties, there 
is no choice. It is either under the 
category of self-employment income or 
nothing. By using the self-employment 
coverage, the priest is liable for a higher 
rate of tax. For the self-employed, the 
yearly maximum tax payment is $4,200 
x 3%, or $126. On an employer-em- 
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ployee basis, the yearly maximum tax 
payment is $4,200 x 2%, or $84 each. 

When the Disability Insurance Plan 
of the 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Law was enacted and extended 
to disabled workers, the tax cost to em- 
ployer and employee is expected to rise 
to one-quarter of one per cent on the 
first $4,200 of initial earnings. To the 
self-employed, including the priest, the 
rising tax cost will be three-eighths of 
one per cent. 

This probable computation means a 
change in the yearly maximum tax. 
Instead of $84 each, the covered worker 
and his employer will pay annually an 
additional $10.50, or $94.50 each. In- 
stead of $126, the self-employed, in- 
cluding the priest, will contribute an- 
nually $15.75 more or a yearly total 
tax of $141.75 on the first $4,200 of 
initial earnings. Some may adduce 
these figures to show the slight gains 
of social security insurance, especially 
from the point of view of disability. 
The disability insurance phase is a new 
concept in the twenty-year old Social 
Security Program. A few priests may 
find the disability conditions an attrac- 
tion to elect coverage. 

Is the board and lodging provided by the 
parish or institution computed in the self- 
employment income? 

Board and lodging are taxed, if and 
when they are part of pay for sub- 
stantial services rendered. Board and 
lodging given by a parish or institu- 
tion are not taxable. They are part of 
the plan with rent-free parsonage, and 
in no way are they intended to be in 
lieu of cash wages. 


Are payments made to a retired pastor 
computable in the _ self-employment in- 
come? 

Payments given to a retired pastor, 
or possibly a retired assistant, are not 


computed in the self-employment in- 
come because he is not rendering any 
substantial services for same. 


Do priests in military service have any 
special benefits? 


Yes! They are entitled to wage 
credits of $160 per month, any part of 
which month was spent on active duty. 
The foregoing wage credits are in addi- 
tion to wages actually paid to veterans. 
Veterans, moreover, who die within 
three years after separation from serv- 
ice are deemed to have attained a fully 
insured status. For an examination of 
claim, relatives of deceased chaplains 
should inquire at the nearest social 
security district office. 


May a priest working for the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference here or 
abroad elect coverage? 


If the priest is an American citizen, 
he may make his choice accordingly. 

Even more, under the very recent 
1956 amendments to the Social Security 
Law, a priest, citizen of the United 
States and performing ministerial serv- 
ices and duties in a foreign country, is 
entitled to choose coverage, either on 
the basis of working for an ecclesias- 
tical superior (American employer), or 
on the basis of the congregation which is 
composed predominantly of American 
citizens. In the two instances, coverage 
is available beginning with the first 
taxable year ending after 1954 for which 
coverage is duly elected, and providing 
his net earnings are $400 or more from 
self-employment. 


Is the Social Security Program a Social- 
istic scheme? 


On the contrary, the present economic 
security program is basically anti-So- 
cialistic. Otto Von Bismarek, Chan- 
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cellor of Germany, proposed the very 
concept of public insurance for the 
needy, aged and disabled. Vainly, he 
tried to woo the German workers from 
the revolutionary theories of Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels to the basic ideas 
of social insurance. His ultimate pur- 
pose was to create a state between 
bourgeois democracy and feudal abso- 
lutism. But, the strong tide of Social- 
ism swept away his creative efforts. 
Curiously enough, social insurance con- 
cepts made headway into the cultural 
and economic patterns of other world 
governments. 

Even present-day Russian economy 
has a social security program. After 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
launched the idea of Santa Claus to all 
workers. The State was going to under- 
write all expenses of social services. 
The Santa Claus project was soon 
junked. The Council of People’s Com- 
missars on November 15, 1921 estab- 
lished a social insurance system for 
workers. The total cost of insurance 
was put on the employers. Deductions 
from wages were not allowed. The 
yearly production of the community of 
workers was the sole basis for aid to 
the needy and aged. In other words, 
what the collections of productions 
were for the year, neither more or less, 
were distributed to the workers. Sur- 
plus and superabundance were never 
permitted to exist. They were con- 
sidered evils of capitalism. These 
socialistic concepts and practices pre- 
rail even today in all the working sec- 
tions of the Russian and satellite popu- 
lations. 

The Social Security Act is slowly 
becoming a traditional part of Ameri- 
can economy. To safeguard the Act, 
the shadows of a socialistic philosophy 
of social insurance must never fall on 
the sunlight of American democracy. 
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In the federal, state, city, county, 
town and village seats, legislators must 
be minutemen in order to protect the 
arsenal of democracy from the perni- 
cious and insidious germs of socialism 
that are capable of undermining and 
misusing any economic security scheme. 
In brief, the foundation of any social 
security system rests well upon an 
intelligent citizenry. 


Does the Social Security Act itself bear 
any watching? 


With millioning and billioning fig- 
ures, the mathematical formulae and 
tables of the Act need constant watch 
and check, lest misapplications, mis- 
‘alculations of cost estimates, and mis- 
interpretations bring about insolvency 
and despondency to a multitude of hard 
working people, who are in the low in- 
come group. Without doubt, the Social 
Security Administration of the Social 
Security Agency is amenable to in- 
telligent and unbiased checking to im- 
prove and strengthen the structure of 
social security in America. 


What are the dangers, if any, of the 
American Social Security Act? 


The first danger is that the Act com- 
prises an exceedingly broad social and 
economic program, which could be the 
genesis and foundation of a new rule 
with endless taxation and tyranny, if it 
is allowed to ramp and romp out of 
proportion in behalf of public opinion, 
rather than of economic need, carefully 
‘alculated. 

In the unqualified tail-end preposi- 
tional phrase of the preamble to the 
Act, the second danger is found: “and 
for other purposes.” What exactly are 
the other purposes? Other purposes, 
undefined and unlimited, lean to the 
evil of over-purposing. Over-purposing 
weakens the constitutional core of cen- 
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tral government, as well as any 
other type of organizational activity. 
Horace, the Roman poet, has timely 
advice: Sumite humeribus  vestris. 
Only take on your weight! 

Of course, in the governmental proc- 
ess of over-purposing and over-weight- 
ing, state sovereignty is almost reduced 
to nil. Man, too, is no longer socially 
and religiously significant. He is 
merely a protoplasmic quantity with a 
serial number. From birth to death, 
his worth and work are statisticated. 
The yearly garnered assets of his co- 
workers are distributed equally and 
minimally. Unequal incomes and re- 
distribution of wealth are viewed as 
vestiges of the tycoons of capital. The 
poor are fairies of the feudal era. The 
rich are brownies of Christianity. In 
short, the stewards of the State are 
Socialism and Communism. 

Unless the federal and state govern- 
ments of America put into practice their 
constitutional limitations to the fullest 
extent, the Social Security Act may 
well be the axe laying at the roots of 
American democracy. 


What does Pope Pius XII say about 
Social Security for priests? 


In the Eneycelical, J/enti Nostrae, the 
section on “Social Security for Priests,” 
issued on September 23, 1950, the Holy 
Father commends the combined efforts 
of the universal hierarchy to cope with 
the pressing problem of providing 
effectually for the temporal needs of 
the clergy. The Supreme Pontiff also 
refers the episcopature to a study of 
the body of principles and patterns of 
social security systems which are in 
force in other wage classes of society. 

Naturally, the prevailing conditions 
of each nation must be duly regarded. 
For example, in 1925, Poland had a 
Salaried Employees’ Insurance System. 


On January 1, 1928, the Polish Ministry 
of Labor put into effect two bills pro- 
viding for compulsory invalidity, old 
age and survivors’ insurance for man- 
ual workers and salaried employees. 
All salaried intellectual workers over 
16 and under 60 years of age were 
covered by law. Priests and sisters 
were exempted from the obligation to 
insure themselves. 

Federal, state, and municipal govern- 
ments in America are not expected to 
provide for the temporal needs of the 
clergy. However, under the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Law, 
Congress extended social security cov- 
erage, on an individual election basis, 
to clergymen who do not have a vow 
of poverty. This magnanimous gesture 
of Congress concurs with the desire of 
the Holy Father who is always invok- 
ing respective governments to aid some- 
what the needy, aged and disabled 
priests who are, unselfishly and di- 
versely, expending themselves for the 
common good of man and society. 


Does the priest who elects coverage in- 
terfere with the separational idea of Church 
and State? 


Not at all! In the statement to the 
effect that the church or institution of 
affiliation is in nowise involved or obli- 
gated, when the priest, on an individual 
election basis, elects social security 
coverage, Congress dispelled any fear 
of interference with the separational 
idea of Church and State. The reason, 
moreover, for allowing individual vol- 
untary coverage is the deep respect of 
leaders of Congress for the ministers 
who do not wish to be covered because 
of grounds rooted in conscience. 

Perhaps the condition of the vow of 
poverty, as an impediment of election 
of coverage, May occasion discussion at 
a later date. At least, for the sake of 
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logic and conformity, the proviso of the 
vow of poverty, as an excluding con- 
dition of election and participation in 
the Social Security Program, could well 
be deleted from the Social Security 
Law. By and large, members of reli- 
gious orders who have the vow of pov- 
erty are unable to choose coverage any- 
how, since they do not have the mini- 
mum wherewithal—net earnings in ex- 
cess of $400—to qualify for election. 
By removing the obex of the vow of 
poverty, practical ends are also served. 
For example: a priest, chaplain in the 
armed forces, has 40 quarters of self- 
employed coverage and then he is ad- 
mitted into a congregation requiring 
the vow of poverty. As the Social Se- 
curity Law now stands, the vow of 


In the next HPR issue 


poverty is an invalidating circumstance 
before the election of coverage. Does 
the priest’s taking of the vow of poverty 
after election of coverage invalidate 
his fully insured status and payment 
of benefits to his survivors, if any? 

Similar questions can prove challeng- 
ing and embarrassing, especially if the 
principle of jurisdictional incompetency 
is invoked. Further, in the short 
history of federal insurance programs, 
precedence is lacking for the proviso 
of the vow of poverty. 

Even the Holy Father, in his appeal 
to civil governments for social security 
subvention for priests, does not make 
any mention of the vow of poverty as 
a disqualifying condition for material 
and medical assistance. 





the present issue. 
topics: 





Father Aidan Carr’s department, Roma Locuta, does not appear in 
In December he returns with a discussion of the following 
Simone de Beauvoir Makes the Index; The Law of Cloister; 
Pius XII Speaks on Third Order; Catholic Doctors and Immoral Laws. 
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The Anglican Clerical Mind 


| of the October, 1955, 
issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
teview had from the pen of Father 
John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., an article, writ- 
ten with deep charity and breadth of 
understanding on “Troubles in the 
Chureh of England.” Shortly there- 
after a letter was published in these 
pages by an Anglican clergyman to the 
effect that Father Sheerin was writing 
“from the outside looking in”; it has 
been suggested that some notes on “The 
Anglican Clerical Mind” written “from 
the inside looking out” might be of in- 
terest and use to the Catholic clergy 
readers of this REVIEW. 

First, it must be remembered that 
the Church of England is a body which 
is not “at unity with itself”; secondly, 
that official direction of policies and 
beliefs is much less rigid than in the 
Roman Catholie Church. Thirdly, 
Anglicanism is more than the Church of 
England. Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
the overseas possessions of the Crown, 
and the United States are autonomous 
provinces of the Church. Each has its 
own Prayer Book, Code of Canon Law, 
and each regards the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as its center of unity, yet 
owes him nothing more than respect. 

The Archbishop cannot interfere in 
the domestic affairs of even the Prov- 
ince of York. Outside England itself, 
the primate is listened to with varying 
degrees of respect, but with no obliga- 
tion to obedience. Recent distressing 
events in the American Episcopal 
Church, for example, are not matters 
on which he ean offer advice, unless he 


By AN ANGLICAN PAPALIST 


were asked to do so. Certainly, he is 
quite unable to take disciplinary action 
against, for instance, the Rev. Wm. 
Melish. In passing, it ought to be 
said that the De Wolfe dispute simply 
could not arise in the Church of Eng- 
land, in Wales, Seotland or Ireland, 
because the canon law of these Angli- 
can provinces has machinery for deal- 
ing with such recalcitrant clergymen. 
American Roman Catholics must be- 
ware, therefore, of seeing all Angli- 
canism in the light of domestie happen- 


ings. 


THE ANGLICAN TRIANGLE 


Generally speaking, Anglicans can 
be divided into three main parties: 
Low Churehmen, Broad Churchmen, 
and High Churehmen (who are called 
“Catholics”). But two of these groups 
are split up into groups within them- 
selves, holding diverse opinions and 
with different modes of conducting 
worship. A diocesan bishop recently 
expressed to the writer the opinion that 
“more and more people are tending 
toward the middle way,” i.e., toward 
the “advanced Broad Church” attitude. 
There is more truth in this than the 
present writer finds comfortable, and 
it may explain one reason why so many 
Anglican Papalists feel obliged to “stay 
put.” 


LOW CHURCH 


At the bottom of the triangle come 
the Low Churehmen, convinced “Prot- 
estants,” glorying in the name, standing 
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four-square on the Bible narrowly in- 
terpreted, earnest, hard-working and 
very charitably disposed toward non- 
episcopal churches. They are impla- 
cably “anti-Roman.” Their churches 
unadorned as they 
absolutely refuse to wear the eucharis- 
tic vestments or to have any “extra- 
liturgical” devotions. Their attitude 
to the Prayer Book is of the “kiver to 
kiver” type, and mentally they live in 
the atmosphere of the extremer Calvin- 
istie theology. They include in their 
ranks men of the scholastic caliber of 
Dr. F. W. Diaillistone, and, generally, 
their intellectual standing is high. 

It may be said that they are the 
most united party in the Church, and 
Catholics find it easier to deal with 
them than with the other parties be- 
sause their clear-cut dogmatic position 
is plain for all to see and shows little 
sign of varying. Their strength lies in 
the great “Trusts” established in the 
mid-nineteenth century to finance their 
activities, and in the number of 
churches which lie in the patronage of 
these Trusts. However, it is currently 
reported that the Trusts are experienc- 
ing difficulty in finding men who will 
accept appointments under their terms. 
It would appear that a movement is 
taking place among the younger clergy 
away from the rigid Protestantism of 
the historic Low Church position. 
Nevertheless, the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Bradford is one of their num- 
ber, succeeding the High Church Dr. 
A. W. F. Blunt. What significance, if 
any, is to be attached to this appoint- 


are as possible; 


ment does not yet appear. 
BROAD CHURCH 


The “Broad Church” Party is much 
more complicated, since it is split into 
In general, they 
many of 


numberless factions. 


are “liberal” theologians, 
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them “modernist” in varying degrees, 
and are regarded with grave suspicion 
by High and Low Churchmen alike. 
Their motto is the blessed word “com- 
prehensiveness,” which expresses itself 
in a number of ways. Toward Rome 
they turn a face of flint, but, whereas 
High and Low Churechmen advance 
reasoned arguments for their disagree- 
ments with Rome, a Broad Church- 
man relies on ridicule, on talk of “ec- 
clesiastical milliners,” on references to 
“obscurantism,” and so on. His schol- 
arship is sadly to seek. Mainly his 
literary productions are pamphlets and 
“nopular” books on theology. 

His eucharistic theology is of the 
“representation” school; of the Real 


Presence he has not the slightest 
conception. Some refuse to wear the 
eucharistic vestments; others wear 


white linen chasubles with stoles of the 
color of the season; still others adopt 
the vestments in their entirety. Their 
interpretation of the Prayer Book var- 
ies, but they regard themselves at lib- 
erty to add to the Book and subtract 
from the Book as fancy dictates. 
Many of them use the Communion Of- 
fice of the Deposited Book with its 1928 
additions to the 1662 standard office. 
Frequently, in Mattins and Evensong, 
they reject the Biblical lections pre- 
scribed, substituting others “to suit 
the sermon” or as “being more in ac- 
cord with modern thought.” They are 
prepared to flirt with all kinds of “re- 
union” schemes with non-episcopal 
bodies, and they are the strength of the 
South India protagonists. They make 
a great fetish of “Youth,” but their 
“Youth Clubs,” “Discussion Groups,” 
“Under Thirty” clubs, etc., tend to be 
of a social rather than of a religious 
nature. Many of them discourage con- 
fession, but others advocate a type 
based on “the psychological approach” 
which is a travesty of the Sacrament of 
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Penance as understood by Catholies, 
both Roman and Anglican. 

Most of them are married; many are 
eager advocates of birth control. They 
diseard clerical clothing at the slightest 
excuse, pride themselves on being “men 
among men.” They are exponents of 
that “muscular christianity’ which is 
peculiar to Anglicanism. They are 
“safe men,” favorites of their bishops 
and patrons and are more accommo- 
dating to episcopal whims than either 
the Low or the High Churchmen. They 
represent the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of any understanding with 
Rome because their principles are so 
fluid and so geared-up to “the present- 
day situation” that any sustained argu- 
ment with them is impossible. This is 
not to say that there are not many de- 
vout, hard-working men in their ranks, 
but they themselves are so much at the 
merey of passing fashion that it is im- 
possible to pin-point their beliefs and 
to say, “This and this is their belief 
and creed.” 


HIGH CHURCH 


Near the apex of the Anglican tri- 
angle stand the “High Churchmen” who 
are also divisible into groups. There 
are many who just escape being Broad 
Churehmen. To them the appeal of 
Catholicism is largely an aesthetic one. 
They appreciate the orderliness of li- 
turgical worship, the beauty of vest- 
ments and other Catholic adjuncts, and 
the historicity of the three-fold min- 
istry. Many of them “stick to the 
Prayer Book” (often the 1928 De- 
posited Book) and are intrigued by the 
‘social aspects of religion.” By and 
large, they maintain the status quo in 
their parishes, and little help can be 
expected from them in advancing the 
“Catholic” position. 

Above them comes a 
which accepts much 


considerable 


group more of 


Catholic theology and_ discipline, 
though they feel themselves free to 
marry. They use various additions to 
the Prayer Book, have some idea of the 
Real Presence, advocate confession, 
promote retreats and very moderately 
pay devotion to Our Lady. While their 
plea is “We must carry the people with 
us,” too often they adopt the pace of 
the less Catholic of their flock. In- 
tellectually, they are negligible. 


“LUNATIC FRINGE” 


At the very apex of the triangle is a 
group known neither unjustly nor un- 
charitably as “the lunatic fringe,’ men 
who adopt the worst Gallican liturgical 
eccentricities, who are “more Papalist 
than the Pope,” who are “Mass priests” 
doing little or no pastoral work, and 
spending their time flitting from one 
Roman Catholic Church to another for 
ceremonies, especially if a cardinal 
or a bishop is present. Surprisingly, 
some of them are married. They are a 
great nuisance because they misrepre- 
sent both the Roman and the Anglican 
ethos and theology and they alienate 
many sensible enquirers. They have 
little contact with other Anglicans and 
pride themselves on “being the real 
thing.” They will kiss the episcopal 
ring “at the drop of a hat,” but pride 
themselves that they never pay the 
slightest attention to diocesan instruc- 
tions. Not a few of them actually sub- 
stitute the name of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of their area for the name of 
their own bishop in the Canon of the 
Mass, and one of them, known to the 
writer, announced recently, “I’m off to 
assist Archbishop X (the Roman Cath- 
olic prelate of his city) at his ordina- 
tions this morning!” 


ANGLO-CATHOLIC PAPALIST 


Between these last two groups come 
the “Anglican Papalists,” who are such 
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an enigma to Roman Catholics. In 
general it may be said that, as far as 
concerned, they are 
“marked men.” Bishops and patrons 
pass them by as “unsound.” A few of 
them are married and are regarded as 
“men who may with time mature on 
the right lines,” but they are in the 
minority. 

All Anglican Papalists 
“primacy of honor” to the Pope; a 
fair number would also concede a 
“primacy of jurisdiction.” It is per- 
haps not untrue to say that mentally 
they distinguish between “The Pope” 
and “The Bishop of Rome.” Their 
devotion is to the latter rather than to 
the former. This explains much that 
is otherwise inexplicable to Roman 
Catholics. Some regard the papacy 
as something that started not with St. 
Peter, but with the fall of the Roman 
Empire and developed till the Great 
Schism of East and West brought the 
final emergence of the Bishop of Rome 
as “Pope” orbis terrarum. 

A persistent propaganda of a group 
of pro-Orthodox historians and theo- 
logians (of whom the late Dr. B. J. 
Kidd, Warden of Keble College, Ox- 
ford, was the most distinguished) gives 
longevity to this belief. “The Fellow- 
ship of Ss. Alban and Sergius,” a body 
of Anglicans and Orthodox which meets 


preferment is 


concede a 


for discussions and which holds joint 
services, unanimously voices the ideas 
of this group. But a movement away 
from the Orthodox is taking place and 
may have considerable repercussions. 
The truth is that the Orthodox have 
not advanced so far toward full recog- 
nition of Anglican Orders as had been 
hoped, and many feel that the link with 
the Orthodox is a hindrance and not 
a help to an understanding with Rome. 


LEO XIII AND ANGLICAN ORDERS 


On the question of infallibility, the 
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majority look upon infallibility as an 
attribute of the Church (as a body), 
and upon the Pope as the mouthpiece 
of that infallibility, as the Chief Bishop 
announcing the “agreed opinion” of the 
whole Catholic hierarchy. Almost to 
a man, they deny that Apostolicae 
Curae was an “infallible” pronounce- 
ment. They believe that the Pope was 
misinformed on matters essential to a 
just decision on Anglican Orders, and 
conclude that, had Leo XIII had all 
the evidence, he would have come to a 
diametrically opposite opinion. It is 
lamentable that a leading English 
Jesuit, Father Davis, whose textbook 
Moral and Pastoral Theology, is 
“standard” in England, should have 
given substance to this belief by some 
unguarded expressions of opinion on 
the porrectio instrumentorum, opinions 
which are personal to Father Davis and 
conflict with the papal writings on the 
matter and form of Orders. 

It is regrettable that many Roman 
Catholic writers devote their polemical 
talents to the question of Orders, be- 
cause there is a considerable suspicion 
that Roman Catholics are divided on 
the question of the validity of Anglican 
Orders, and that submission to Rome 
is not justified until the matter has been 
set outside all dispute. As_ things 
stand, most Anglican Papalists cannot 
agree that this is the case. 

Some delude themselves with tales of 
a “plot” among English Roman Cath- 
olics to mislead Leo XIII and his as- 
sessors and to suppress vital informa- 
tion. Many believe, also, that the Pope 
was led to believe that the denial of 
the validity of Orders would bring 
about wholesale conversions, and that, 
had he realized the true result, he 
would not have found as he did. The 
Malines fruitful 
cause of misunderstanding. Many re- 
fuse, even at this late day, to believe 


Conversations are 
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that these were merely “Conversations” 
under the personal wgis of a quondam 
Belgian Primate, Cardinal Mercier, 
and were in no sense “Negotiations” 
undertaken by direct command of the 
Papacy. Many still cling to the hope 
that these Conversations will be re- 
opened. But even if the Roman 
authorities are willing to do so, it is 
highly improbable that the Anglican 
authorities would co-operate. 

It ought to be said in the most cate- 
gorical terms that all these men 
honestly believe that they are priests 
in the fullest Catholie sense, and that 
all that Roman ordination could do 
would be to extend their sphere of 
operations, not add anything to the 
nature or quality of their ministrations. 
What holds many men back from sub- 
mitting to Rome is the not unnatural 
abhorrence of admitting that they are 
not “Clerks in Holy Orders,” that their 
Sacraments have been invalid and that 
their priestly life is an illusion. If 
“reconciliation” rather than “submis- 
sion” were used, it is an even chance 
that many of them would “go over” 
to Rome. They have, as Anglicans, 
acted honestly and in good faith, 
usually at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice, and “submission” is consid- 
ered too great a price to pay for a 
“certainty” that appears to them by 
no means as certain as it does to 
Roman Catholies. 

It is true to say that occasional 
doubts about their Orders flit across 
their minds as they contemplate the 
reunion activities of the Anglican 
episcopate, but, as they were ordained 
into a wholly episcopal ministry, they 
cannot admit that any change in the 
make-up of the Anglican Church, as 
it stands at present, would affect what 
was done to them at their ordination. 
It is here that Roman Catholies will 
have to exercise most patience and 


understanding if they are not to acer- 
bate an already difficult position. 


ANGLO-PAPALIST PRACTICES 


Theologically, the Anglican Papalist 
believes “all that the Church believes,” 
except on the matter of his Orders. He 
holds the Roman doctrine of the Real 
Presence, uses the Anglican Missal (a 
translation of the Roman Missal into 
English) or The English Missal (an- 
other and more literal translation), and 
performs the actions of the Mass ac- 
cording to the best available Roman 
authorities. Many (like the present 
writer) say the Canon in Latin, but 
others content themselves with its 
English counterpart. Most of them 
supplement the Prayer Book Daily 
Offices with the Lesser Hours of the 
Horae, but others recite the whole 
Breviary either in addition to or as sub- 
stitutes for the Prayer Book Offices. 

Outside the liturgy, devotion centers 
in the Blessed Sacrament and in Our 
Lady. Devotions, Benediction, Expo- 
sition are general. Vespers of the 
Blessed Sacrament are sung in churches 
having branches of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament (founded in 
1862). The Holy Hour and the Forty 
Hours’ Devotion are found in a number 
of churches. In Holy Week, all the 
ceremonies are performed, usually in 
strict conformity to the Roman Rite. 
The alterations recently introduced into 
Holy Week have encouraged a number 
of churches to begin the full observance. 


ENGLISH UNIATE 


It is unfortunate, however, that these 
and other recent liturgical changes have 
been interpreted by many as an ex- 
ploratory approach to Anglicans by the 
Papacy. “Rome will soon be adopting 
the Prayer Book,” is a current quip in 
Anglo-Catholic cireles. It might be 
added here that many who would “go 
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over” are encouraged to stay put by 
the fact that the late Cardinal Hinsley 
(whose unexpected appointment to the 
Archbishopric of Westminster was 
widely believed to be due to his personal 
friendship and accord with Pope Pius 
XI) did co-operate fairly fully with 
Anglicans in “The Sword of the Spirit” 
movement. Too, many believe that, 
given time, this co-operation will be 
renewed. To the present writer who 
heard many adverse comments on the 
Cardinal’s activities from his clergy, 
this seems unlikely. 

It is significant that Cardinal Griffin 
had withdrawn from all “ecumenical” 
activities of his predecessor. He was 
very helpful to Anglicans who applied 
to him for information. But definitely 
he stood aloof from anything that might 
be interpreted as “co-operation.” 

A persistent rumor runs in Angio- 
Catholic circles that the present Pontiff 
is personally eager for a rapprochement 
between Rome and Canterbury and 
would favor an English Uniate Church, 
but that certain members of his entou- 
rage take care that he cannot imple- 
ment this design. 

The present writer was told two years 
ago of an audience which His Holiness 
gave to an Anglican nun and in which 
he was alleged to have made a state- 
ment on these lines. However, when 
the good Sister was more closely ques- 
tioned by the writer, it turned out that 
she had misinterpreted an _ Italian 
courtesy for a definite statement. He 
exploded the myth when opportunity 
offered, but still many repeat the Pope’s 
alleged speech and wait hopefully for 
“the day.” 

No doubt many others have built 
false hopes upon their faulty interpreta- 
tion of similar addresses. When the 
Englishman, Archbishop Godfrey (on 
his appointment to an archbishopric) 
was replaced by an American as Apos- 
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tolic Delegate, many Anglicans be- 
lieved that this was a further proof of 
the papal desire for a rapprochement. 
This observation is very much to the 
point since practically every Anglican 
regards the English Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy as possessive of a unique 
influence at Rome—which would no 
doubt flatter these good prelates did 
they but know it, and infuriate the 
permanent Secretariat at the Vatican! 
But however foolish these things are 
and appear to Roman Catholics, it must 
be realized that they have a powerful 
influence on the Anglo-Catholic party, 
clerical and lay alike. 





LOYALTY TO ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


Many Anglican Papalists belong to 
the Oblates (the third orders of Angli- 
‘an religious communities) and do try 
to lead “dedicated” lives. The great 
strength of this party in the past and 
in the present is a real devotion to the 
pastoral and teaching offices of the 
ministry. And herein lies a main rea- 
son why they do not submit when they 
feel doubts as to their Orders, as these 
doubts are rarely real enough and sub- 
stantial enough to justify “going over.” 

They “believe all that the Church 
believes” except in the matter of 
Orders; they believe they have a duty 
to stay Anglicans and to fight the 
Protestant elements in the Church 
which otherwise would swamp Angli- 
canism, would kill every vestige of 
Catholic belief and would practice and 
create a situation in which a return to 
Rome could never take place. They 
know that, if they stay, they may labor 
devotedly for many years in a parish, 
patiently teaching and lovingly tending 
their flock, and yet at the end have 
only a few “Catholics” to show for their 
toil. They realize that what they 
themselves believe is, to many of their 
people, either “Roman rubbish” or is 
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imperfectly understood. Nevertheless, 
they feel that it is their vocation to 
stay with their people—praying, teach- 
ing, arguing, explaining the true Cath- 
olic doctrines, making a few converts 
from noneonformity or from other 
branches of Anglicanism, delighted if 
they can guide even one lad’s steps 
into the (Anglican) priesthood and 
lay foundations on which other men 
ean build. 

They truly believe that they are 
making reunion with Rome possible, if 
not in their own lifetime, yet at some 
future date known now only to God, 
and they are content to make all the 
sacrifices which that entails, to endure 
alike the jeers of their Broad Church 
brethern and of English Roman Cath- 
olies (who are, however, beginning to 
realize the folly of their former super- 
cilious contempt and hostility, which 
has been a very serious barrier to con- 
versions) in order to do what they 
honestly believe to be God’s holy and 
inerrable will for them. It would be 
totally untrue to say that they regard 
themselves as “martyrs” — though 
theirs is a martyrdom more real, more 
prolonged and more costly than many 
a martyrdom won by death. Rather 
they look on themselves as highly- 
favored missionaries. 


DOM MAURUS SPEAKS 


A good presentation of their view is 
made in the Dee. 1955 Nashdom Rec- 
ord by the Rev. Dom Maurus Benson, 
O.S.B., Prior of the (Anglican) Bene- 
dictine Abbey at Nashdom. He was 
discussing the South India situation, 
which is causing much grief and heart- 
searching among Anglicans of many 
persuasions. He writes: 

a We are all members one of 

another and the sickness of one is the 


sickness of all . . . Those of us who 
are suspicious of the Church of South 


India, alike with those who are im- 
patient with their suspicions, should 
remember that the path to true unity 
is holiness of life. Humility with 
faith, hope and charity, these, and 
ultimately only these, will relax the 
tensions in the Church of England, 
heal the wounds in the Body of 

Christ, and convert our country and 

the world to the one true faith. 
There Dom Maurus spoke for all An- 
glican Papalists. 

It is sometimes asked, “What do you 
people think of the members of the 
Annunciation Group and others who 
have gone over to Rome?” The an- 
swer is, generally speaking, that we 
salute the courage with which they 
have made the pecuniary and profes- 
sional sacrifices entailed in conversion. 
We believe that for some of them no 
other course was possible; that for 
others a little more patience with the 
imperfections of Anglicanism might 
have enabled them to stay and to ad- 
vance the work of restoring the Catholic 
faith to England. Of a very few we 
say, “May Rome have joy of him! 
It won’t be long before they discover 
that their new convert is a liability and 
not an asset.” 


THE ANGLICAN DILEMMA 


The “Anglican problem” will not be 
solved by individual conversions. Less 
than one per cent of our clergy have 
seceded, and they have taken only a 
few of the laity with them. There is 
not the slightest hope of wholesale con- 
versions, clerical or lay, because of the 
South India Scheme. To the Broad 
Churchman and to the Low Churchman 
the matter is of no great moment; he 
believes that all will be well if the 
nonconformists “take episcopacy into 
their system’”—whatever that may 
mean—nor does he press them to de- 
fine what they mean by “episcopacy.” 
In any case, he himself does not regard 
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it as essential. The “lunatic fringe” 
will not come over because they know 
that, even if they were to be accepted 
as candidates for the Roman priest- 
hood, no Roman Catholie bishop would 
for a moment tolerate their disobedi- 
ence and eccentricities; nowhere but in 
the Church of England would they 
meet with such toleration as they now 
enjoy. 

The “average Catholic” 
lieves he has all the essentials. 


fully be- 
If he is 
a married man, secession would mean 
poverty for his wife and children, and 
no matter how readily a man may 
undertake that for himself, he hesitates 
long before forcing his wife and chil- 
dren to undertake it. No matter how 
good the Converts’ Aid Society is—and 
it 1s good—its activities are restricted 
to the funds at its disposal, and it can- 
not be expected to look after a family 
indefinitely. Few men are suited by 
training or upbringing for other work, 
and conditions on the labor market are 
not encouraging for the unskilled. 
Again these men are faced with the 
agony of never being able to say Mass 





again and of denying all that they have 
done heretofore. It must be remem- 
bered that not all celibate converts are 
suitable, by reason of age and other 
factors, for training for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. What, then, do we 
hope for? Frankly, for an English 
Uniate Church on the lines of the East- 
ern Uniates. In that way, and in that 
way only, Anglican clergy believe that 
unity with Rome can be restored. 

The task of the devout Roman Cath- 
olic today is to study Anglicanism in 
its origins and in its development to 
the present day, to adopt as his own 
the motto of St. Pius X: “To restore 
all things in Christ,’ and by his 
prayers, by his fasting, by his example 
create that atmosphere in which the 
many misconceptions by Anglicans of 
what “Rome means” and by Roman 
Catholics of what “Canterbury means” 
may be shown up for what they are. 
Will not then the ground be prepared 
for such irenical negotiations as will 
restore England, “the land of saints,” 
England, “Mary’s Dowry,” to her 
pristine unity with the See of Peter? 





sheep. 


name. 
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M.. PRIESTS are asked only 


infrequently to grant a dispensation 
from a vow, and some probably will 
never meet with such a request. 
Nevertheless, when the situation does 
arise, it calls for a decision one way or 
the other by the priest to whom the 
petition is presented, and the relative 
infrequency of the request does not 
lessen the importance of the immediate 
case which he encounters. Normally, 
there should be no great difficulty in 
reaching the proper decision. In most 
instances, one would think, the petition 
for dispensation from a private vow is 
granted because the reason offered for 
the dispensation will be true and at least 
probably sufficient. 

However, it may be profitable to 
spend a few minutes reviewing some of 
the norms that are applicable to dis- 
pensation from vows, especially from 
private vows, for which the confessor 
or other director of souls may be called 
upon to take action. 


NATURE OF A VOW 


The Code of Canon Law, while as- 
serting that a vow binds in conscience 
to its fulfillment, also tells us what is 
to be understood by this act of religion. 
A vow is a deliberate promise freely 
made to God, to do something that is 
possible, the performance of which is 
better than its omission.! It is more 
than a mere resolve or pious resolution, 
and it must be a promise made to al- 


‘Canon 1307, §1. 


Dispensing from Vows 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


mighty God. A vow ean be made in 
honor of some saint, but a promise 
made to our Blessed Mother or to some 
saint is not a vow." 

Anyone who has the use of reason 
is capable of making a vow, unless 
some restriction is placed upon him by 
law.’ For example, no one can make 
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valid profession of vows in a religious 
institute before he has reached the age 
specified by law. Another provision of 
ecclesiastical law is that a vow is null 
and void, if it is made as the result of 
erave fear, unjustly inflicted* The 
solemn promise to God made by a 
person who is greatly frightened by a 


“Canon Law, by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.J., 
and Adam S. Ellis, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1951), page 729. 

*Canon 1307, §2. 

‘Canon 1307, §3. 
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storm or an earthquake is not thus 
invalidated, because the fear inspired 
by the forces of nature is not unjust. 
The vow might have been made rashly, 
and there could easily be circumstances 
that would constitute a just cause for 
dispensing from it, but the fear which 
gave rise to the vow does not invalidate 
it. 

DIVISIONS 

OF VOWS 


In the law of the Church we find 
various terms used, the meaning of 
which we should know in order to un- 
derstand properly the ecclesiastical 
legislation in which those terms occur.° 
A vow is public, if it is accepted by ¢ 
legitimate superior in the name of the 
Church; otherwise it is private. This 
definition is related to the provisions of 
another part of the Code in which the 
laws pertaining to religious institutes 
are given. There we read that a reli- 
gious institute is a society approved by 
ecclesiastical authority, in which the 
members make public vows.® Public 
vows, therefore, are the vows of a reli- 
gious institute, made by a member of it. 
Other vows will be private or non- 
publie. 

These religious or public vows are 
divided into solemn and simple vows. 
The basis for the division is the law of 
the Church which says that those vows 
are solemn which are acknowledged as 
such by the Church.?. The effect of 
profession of simple vows is to render 
unlawful any acts contrary to the vows, 
which acts, however, are valid, unless 
a contrary provision has been expressly 
made. Solemn vows, on the other hand, 
render invalid any contrary actions 
which are capable of thus being made 


5 Cf. Canon 1308. 
®* Canon 488, no. 1. 
*Canon 1308 §2. 
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null’. Both types of vows are made 
by members of religious institutes. 
Sometimes the term “simple” is applied 
to vows made by individuals as acts of 
private devotion, but it would seem 
preferable to follow the terminology of 
the Code of Canon Law, and to refer 
to vows of this kind as private. It is 
these private vows with which the pres- 
ent article is chiefly concerned, 

The dispensation of certain vows is 
reserved to the Holy See. For that 
reason they are designated as reserved 
vows, while all others are known as 
non-reserved. Public vows, those made 
by religious as such, are reserved to 
the Holy See in religious institutes of 
pontifical status, which have obtained 
from the Holy See either approbation 
or a decree of commendation. However, 
even in these institutes, certain higher 
superiors are often empowered by the 
Roman Pontiff to dispense from reli- 
gious vows under certain conditions. 
More will be said below about reserved 
vows. 


JUST CAUSE REQUIRED 


To dispense from the obligation of 
a vow is to remove or to remit an obli- 
gation owing to God. This action, when 
taken, is placed in the name of God 
and by divine authority. Although the 
Church has power to grant this remis- 
sion, in virtue of its divine commission, 
“Whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven,” it can- 
not give a dispensation from vow with- 
out a just cause for the act. The 
Church, acting through its lawful repre- 
sentatives, does not dispense from vows 
in its own name. It acts in the name 
of God who cannot be presumed to ap- 
prove a release from a freely chosen 
obligation unless there be some good 
reason for it. Consequently, as lesser 


*Canon 579. 
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authorities in the Church need a just 
cause for valid dispensation from gen- 
eral ecclesiastical laws, the Church 
needs a just reason to dispense from an 
obligation owed directly to almighty 
God.® 

What is to be done if the grantor is 
not certain about the sufficiency of the 
reason offered for seeking a dispensa- 
tion? In other words, should he dis- 
pense if he is not sure that the reason 
is good enough? Canon 84, §2, settles 
this problem by stating that, in case of 
doubt about the sufficiency of a just 
cause, one may seek a dispensation, 
which can lawfully and validly be 
granted. The judgment of the grantor, 
of course, must prevail over that of the 
petitioner as to the sufficiency of the 
alleged cause. 

What are some examples of a just 
cause for dispensation from private 
vows? They can all be reduced to two 
general classifications: those which 
affect the common good, and those 
which have to do with the advantage or 
need of an individual.?® For instance, 
a member of a religious congregation 
might be a source of great scandal to 
the other members. Although he is not 
personally at fault in his misconduct, 
the freeing of the institute from this 
problem is a just cause for dispensing 
the refractory religious from his vows. 
Other just causes are the grave danger 
that a person will violate his vow, 
previously unforeseen difficulties in re- 
maining faithful to it, the rise of seru- 
ples with regard to the vow, or special 
circumstances, such as haste in acting 
at the time the vow was made. 

As a general rule, Prummer declares, 


*Summa Theologie Moralis, by H. Noldin, 


SJ.. revised by A. Schmitt, S.J. (Rauch, 


Oecniponte, 1936), Vol. IT, nn. 229, 230. 

° Manuale Theologie Moralis, by Domini- 
cus M. Prummer, O.P. (Herder, Barcelona, 
1945), Vol. II, n. 421. 


the priest who is asked for a dispensa- 
tion should not be too anxious about 
the cause for sufficiency of the cause 
for dispensing, if the subject persists in 
his petition. That persistence indicates 
the presence of danger that the vow 
will not be observed anyway, if the dis- 
pensation is refused." 


WHO CAN DISPENSE? 


We know that the Church has au- 
thority to dispense from vows, if there 
be just cause for the action. Above 
all others, then, the Roman Pontiff 
possesses this authority. There have 
been theologians who have questioned 
the right of the Supreme Pontiff to dis- 
pense from solemn vows, on the grounds 
that one who has made such a vow is 
consecrated to the service of God, which 
consecration cannot be negated or can- 
celled. Nevertheless, many Popes have 
granted such dispensations, and the 
number of these actions by many differ- 
ent Roman Pontiffs makes it rash 
to deny their possession of such 
authority.}?: 

Greater difficulty is caused by the 
xases of those who have made a vow 
which, in some way, affects the rights 
of a third party. The faculty for cer- 
tain non-reserved vows granted to 
certain Ordinaries and superiors by the 
Code of Canon Law excepts cases in 
which the dispensation would injure the 
acquired rights of a third party.'* Can 
the Pope dispense from such vows? In 
almost. every case he can do so, with 
the result that there can scarcely occur 
a situation in which he would not be 
able to exercise his dispensing au- 
thority.'4 Certainly he ean do so when 
there is question of religious vows or 


’ Loc. cit., n. 423. 
"Op: ctt., a. 428. 
"Canon 1313. 

™ Prummer, loc. cit. 
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when the rights of the institute are in- 
volved, because the Sovereign Pontiff 
is the head and principal Superior of all 
religious institutes in the Church. 
Therefore, a dispensation from him or 
by his authority removes any danger of 
violating the rights of the institute, 
which rights are thus yielded. 

Besides the Roman Pontiff and those 
to whom he has specially committed the 
authority, the local Ordinary can dis- 
pense his subjects and peregrini (travel- 
ers in his diocese whose legal residence 
is elsewhere) from nonreserved vows. 
Religious superiors in clerical, exempt 
institutes have the same authority with 
regard to their subjects.!® 

LOCAL ORDINARY’S POWER 

AND DIOCESAN FACULTIES 


Foregoing any discussion of the back- 
ground of the local Ordinary’s dispens- 
ing power, and the nature of his juris- 
diction as residential bishop, we shall 
speak only of the power which he is 
able to exercise according to the provi- 
sions of the Code of Canon Law. 
Canon 1313 attributes to the local Or- 
dinary, before any other superiors who 
rank below him, authority to dispense 
from all non-reserved vows, provided 
that there be just cause and that the 
acquired rights of others are not vio- 
lated. This dispensing power can be 
exercised in favor of the Ordinary’s 
own subjects, and of peregrini who are 
in his territory. 

In a many 
United States, if not everywhere, the 
Ordinary delegates to some or all of 
the priests in his territory the power 
committed to him by the Code. Where 
this faculty is included among those of 
the diocese, the priests in that area do 
not have to approach the Ordinary for 
a dispensation or for faculties to dis- 
They can 


great dioceses of the 


pense from a private vow. 
"Canon 1313. 
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grant the dispensation personally. 
However, it is most important to note 
that, in not a few instances, the use of 
this faculty is limited to the sacramen- 
tal forum. Although there is no intrin- 
sic need for so restricting the faculty, 
because a dispensation from vows can 
be given outside of confession,'® when 
use in the sacramental forum is specified 
by the Ordinary, a dispensation given 
forum by the confessor 
Therefore, a priest 


outside that 
would be invalid. 
should know exactly what faculty has 
been given to him by the local Ordinary, 
if the diocesan faculties inelude au- 
thority to dispense from vows. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO MARRIAGE 


The need for this knowledge can 
occur during the preparation for a mar- 
riage, in the course of obtaining the 
customary pre-nuptial questionnaire. 
There are various vows concerning the 
virtue of chastity which constitute pro- 
hibiting impediments to marriage. 
They are the simple vows of virginity, 
of perfect chastity, of not marrying, 
of receiving sacred Orders and of em- 
bracing the religious state." If one of 
the parties states that he once made 
some kind of promise along these lines, 
there should be further inquiry to deter- 
mine whether or not a dispensation is 
needed before the marriage. 

If investigation of the circumstances 
leads to the definite conclusion that a 
genuine vow was made, there is ordi- 
narily sufficient reason for a dispensa- 
tion, because the person under vow is 
now anticipating marriage, and refusal 
of the dispensation would only mean 
grave risk of violating the vow. This 
grave danger, as we have already seen, 
constitutes sufficient reason for a 
dispensation. 

If the result of the questioning is an 


"Canon 202. 
“ Canon 1058. 
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insoluble doubt, presumably there was 
no real vow from the beginning. Even 
in this case, use of the dispensing power 
is recommended, rather than leaving a 
person in a state of doubt as to his obli- 
gations in conscience, especially if he 
is planning to contract marriage. The 
existence of this doubt of fact, and the 
consequent disturbing uncertainty, will 
serve as sufficient reason for the dispen- 
sation. There is here a certain analogy 
with the provision which usually allows 
the Ordinary to dispense from an ec- 
clesiastical law, if there exists a solid 
doubt concerning some fact upon which 
the application of the law depends.'* 

Perhaps we should add that the vari- 
ous private vows of chastity named in 
Canon 1058 do not affect the validity 
of a marriage entered into against those 
vows. Marriage is invalidly_at- 
tempted only by those who have made 
solemn profession or who have taken 
simple vows in an institute for which 
the Holy See has approved this special 
invalidating effect.!” 

What should be done if a marriage 
has been contracted in violation of a 
private vow of chastity? To go into 
detail concerning the nature and effects 
of the five different vows mentioned in 
Canon 1058 would require too much 
space. Here we shall speak only of one 
or two pertinent matters. The vow of 
not marrying, for instance, is no longer 
possible of fulfillment, at least so long 
as the present bond perdures. The 
vow of virginity must yield to the rights 
of the other spouse, and it becomes 
incapable of observance after the first 
exercise of marital rights. Likewise, a 
vow of receiving sacred Orders or of 
entering the religious life is not com- 
vatible with the marriage bond in these 
eases. To avoid future doubts, a dis- 


"Canon 15. 
“Canon 1073. 


pensation trom the vow can be given, 
sO far as it may be necessary. 

A vow of perfect chastity would pre- 
sent a somewhat different problem. 
Save for those things that are lawiul 
in marriage, the vow would continue to 
bind. It is true that any petition for 
marital intercourse by the one under 
vow appears to be contrary to the vow 
made earlier. On the other hand, the 
Code of Canon Law declares that, from 
the very beginning of the marriage, 
both parties have the same right and 
duty as regards actions peculiar to con- 
jugal life.*° 

Authorities disagree concerning the 
effect of this canon for a person who 
enters marriage with a private or simple 
vow of perfect chastity. Cardinal 
Gasparri considers as a violation of 
the vow any action that would be un- 
chaste for any married person, while 
all actions lawful for married persons 
in general would be permissible to the 
party who is under vow. When the 
marriage bond is dissolved, he would 
consider that party to be once more 
fully bound by the vow of chastity.*? 
Cappelio, disagreeing with this expla- 
nation, says that the Code makes no 
mention of a partial or limited dispen- 
sation, and that the effeet of Canon 
1111 is a suspension of the vow rather 
than a true dispensation. Cappello 
claims that the Sacred Penitentiary in 
practice supports his opinion, because 
this Tribunal, when dispensation is 
sought by a married person, either 
grants it without qualification, or says 
that because of particular circumstances 
in the ease a dispensation is not 


necessary .?? 


” Canon 1111. 

21 De Matrimonio, by Peter Cardinal Gas- 
parri (Vatican Press, 1932), I, n. 430. 

=De Matrimonio, by Felix M. Cappello, 

S.J. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), n. 737. 
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RESERVED PRIVATE VOWS 


For the confessor or other priest who 
has delegated faculties from the local 
Ordinary, the kind of case discussed 
above should present no problem. He 
can use his diocesan faculties to dispense 
from the vow. Complications are 
added, however, if the vow was made 
under such circumstances that dispen- 
sation from it is reserved to the Holy 
See. Two such reserved, private vows 
are found in the Code of Canon Law, 
the vow of perfect and perpetual chas- 
tity, and the vow of entering a religious 
institute of solemn vows. For the 
reservation to be effective, the vows in 
question must have been made after 
completion of the person’s eighteenth 
year, and must have been made abso- 
lutely, without conditions of any kind 
attached.”8 

What should a confessor do if he is 
told by a penitent that she contracted 
marriage after having made a vow of 
perfect and perpetual chastity? First, 
he should seek to determine whether or 
not the vow, if it was truly a vow, ful- 
fills the conditions required for a re- 
served vow. If not, and if the diocesan 
faculties give him the authority, the 
confessor can grant the dispensation, 
which is advisable in the circumstances. 
If the vow falls into the reserved classi- 
fication of Canon 1309, a different pro- 
cedure is in order. 

The Quinquennial 
local Ordinaries give them the authority 


Faculties of the 


to dispense a person who has con- 
tracted marriage in violation of the re- 
served vow of chastity, with a warning 
to the person dispensed that the dis- 
pensation holds only for action lawful 
in marriage, and that it loses effect if 
and when the other party dies first.*4 


“Canon 1309. 

“Canon Law Digest, by T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren, S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1943), Vol. II, 
p. 40. 
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Theologians and canonists argue 
about the meaning and extent of this 
faculty, and even about the necessity 
of it. Some, including Cardinal Gas- 
parri, hold that Canon 1111 suspends 
or partially dispenses the vow at the 
time that marriage is contracted, so 
that no further dispensation is needed.*° 
Others deny this, so far as the guilty 
party is concerned.*® In practice, the 
more lenient opinion, supported by good 
reasons and by the authority of repu- 
table authors, should be _ followed. 
However, the confessor, who knows all 
of the circumstances in a case, may find 
it advisable for the penitent’s own bene- 
fit and betterment to recommend that 
he or she refrain from asking for mari- 
tal relations until the Ordinary has 
been asked to use his faculties from the 
Holy See to dispense from the obliga- 
tion of the vow, so far as necessary. 
The petition would come from the con- 
fessor in the sacramental forum, and a 
fictitious name would be used for the 
penitent when the request is made. 
With the granting of the dispensation, 
there would be no room for doubt of 
any kind concerning a married person’s 
rights and privileges. 

If the existence of a vow of chastity 
reserved to the Holy See becomes 
known to the priest before the banns 
are first published, and before immedi- 
ate preparations for the marriage are 
under way, it is the part of wisdom to 
refer the matter to the Ordinary with- 
out delay. Failure to do so might re- 
sult in an embarrassing, unforeseen de- 
lay, while recourse is being had to higher 
authority for a dispensation. Canon 
81 has been declared inapplicable to 
the dispensation of vows reserved to 


* Gasparri, op. cit., n. 429. 

“Cf. Dispensation from Private Vows, by 
James Martin Lowry (Catholic University, 
Washington, 1946), p. 218. 
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the Holy See.27 Canon 1045, on the 
other hand, provides for dispensation 
from most ecclesiastical impediments 
to marriage, when everything is ready 
for the marriage, if the existence of the 
impediment is discovered at that time. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to avoid 
becoming involved in discussion as to 
whether or not one of these canons 
makes it possible for the Ordinary to 
dispense in a given case. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The reserved vow of chastity, how- 
ever, would be encountered with rela- 
tive infrequency. There are certain 
other cases in which a person who has 
dominative power over the individual 
making the vow, or who has power over 
the matter of the vow, can annul or 
suspend a private vow.*8 Moreover, 
any vows made before religious pro- 
fession are suspended by that profes- 
sion for as long as the person remains 
in the religious institute.2® Thus, many 
obligations from vows are taken care 
of by other means. 


~ Canon Law Digest, Volume IIT (1954), p. 


56 
*Canon 1312. 
* Canon 1315. 


Only if none of these canonical pro- 
visions pertains to a case will most 
priests be in a position to give a dis- 
pensation from a private, nonreserved 
vow. Even then, the confessor or other 
priest can dispense only if he possesses 
such authority from the diocesan facul- 
ties or from some other source, such as 
the apostolic privilege enjoyed by con- 
fessors in certain religious institutes. 
The confessor and pastor, strictly as 
such, have no authority to dispense 
from vows. 

Anyone who is asked to grant a dis- 
pensation must have a just cause for 
doing so, proportionate to the obliga- 
tion from which he is asked to dis- 
pense. However, he should not be 
scrupulous or needlessly strict on this 
point, because the law permits lawful 
and valid dispensation, even if one is 
doubtful about sufficiency of the reason 
for dispensing. Finally, it is well to 
remember that, if a dispensation from 
a private vow is not given, refusal of 
the petition may be followed by a num- 
ber of formal sins. Forestalling this 
unhappy consequence is a just cause for 
freeing from his vow one who, it is 
foreseen, will probably not fulfill his 
obligation. 





| SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 
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3) your old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 
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Does the Clergy Know Its 
Role in Cwil Defense? 


I HAVE BEEN ASKING myself this 
question ever since attending the first 
Religious Affairs course for clergymen 
conducted in May by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration (FCDA) at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. In the class 
of fifty-three clergymen there were five 
priests, four rabbis and 
ministers. A second course in August 
had the same small Catholic representa- 
tion. FCDA is hoping for a_ better 
showing of priests at the last 1956 
session, November 27-30. 


ALERT TODAY—ALIVE TOMORROW 


A priest can make either of two fatal 
mistakes about the H-bomb and Civil 
Defense. One is to do nothing, saying 
that there is nothing you can do about 
an H-bomb. The other is to indulge 
in unrealistic optimism, saying that if 
it ever falls, it will be in a never-never 
day, about 2047. 

The right idea is to be alert today so 
Who ean tell 
when the H-bomb will drop or where 
it will fall? An educated guess is that 


as to be alive tomorrow. 





Father Ke lly is Direc- 
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reau of Information, a 
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forty-four 


By JOHN E. KELLY 


it will come our way when we are least 
ready for it, with something of the 
surprise value of a Sunday morning, as 
at Pearl Harbor. Should a mid-city 
pastor of a critical target area as 
Chicago do nothing by way of prepara- 
tion because his parish will be vapor- 
ized? But who ean be sure that it will 
be a pin-point bombing affair, remem- 
bering that the spring, 1956, test in the 
Pacific was some four miles off target? 

The CD Religious Affairs course is a 
specialized CD briefing for the clergy, 
showing the integration of their role 
with that of other community leaders. 
It gives them the full CD picture and 
their special contribution to it. 

The May session consisted of eleven 
two-hour lectures plus map demonstra- 
tions and workshop sessions in a four- 
day period, including seven hours of 
class on Memorial Day. Topics covered 

nature, objectives and 
CD: effects of wartime 
weapons; evacuation procedures; psy- 


were on the 
structure of 


chological reactions to disaster (panic 
prevention and control, applicable to 
other emergencies than bomb alerts) ; 
protection of church buildings and con- 
gregations; responsibilities of clergy- 
men in emergency situations; assign- 
ments of clergy to CD duties and posts; 
mass burials, and preservation of rec- 
ords and documents. 

FCDA headquarters staff numbers 
more than one thousand people, with 
one executive and his secretary making 
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up the Religious Affairs section. The 
Staff College of thirty-one able instruc- 
tors use a multitude of visual and au- 
dio-visual aids to emphasize some star- 
tling, uneconfidential facts on disaster, 
gleaned from work, re- 
search and first-hand observation at 
natural disasters such as floods and 


intelligence 


tornadoes. 
COMPLACENCY: ANATHEMA SIT! 


Let us take a look at some of the 
forces arrayed against us and the under- 
lying reasons for FCDA. Russia with 
her satellites is capable of initiating a 
nuclear attack and of striking any of 
our 187 target areas, including the 80 
critical areas. Many of these critical 
areas are in a zone where the terminal 
points are Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Boston and Richmond. In this area 
88% of our iron and steel is produced; 
here, too, 96% of our electrical equip- 
ment manufacturing plants are located 
along with 31% of our 50 most populous 
cities—with a very high percentage of 
our Catholic population. Other areas 
are in no way immune, considering 
the ship and airplane manufacturing 
centers on the west coast and cities 
adjacent to key military 
atomic energy installations, ete. 

An attack on the ten most strategi- 
cally-located cities would bring disaster 
to 33% of our industrial workers and 
reducing transporta- 
tion systems to a fraction of normal 
capacity. 

Despite our radar network, air de- 
fenses and ground observers, it is esti- 
mated that a substantial percentage of 
enemy aircraft would get through. Add 
to this the launching of bombs by sub- 
marines on coastal cities, sabotage by 
enemy agents, induced panic by the 
planting and spreading of rumors, and 
vou really have a tremendous threat 
that faces the country today. 


bases or 


establishments, 


Since this is not intended as a “scare 
article,” I shall omit details on the 
nature (thermonuclear weapons, in- 
cendiaries, chemical and biological war- 
fare) and scope (one large bomb or 
several small ones to a city) of a pos- 
sible enemy attack. 


H-BOMB FALLS IN WASHINGTON 


Of the damage, however, some idea 
can be gathered from a single compari- 
son. In Hamburg, in 1943, the RAF 
had round-the-clock bombing for eight 
days, using 8,800 tons of bombs to burn 
and blast 6,400 acres, leaving 60,000 
dead and one million homeless. In 
Hiroshima, in 1945, one plane dropped 
one bomb, leaving 80,000 dead and the 
city proper destroyed. Today’s nuclear 
weapons are at least twenty-five times 
more powerful than the A-bomb of 1945. 
While there would be almost complete 
annihilation of people trapped in the 
immediate area of ground zero (the 
point of impact) by a surprise attack, 
through CD defensive measures, if 
known and applied, survival probabili- 
ties for the general populace are in- 
creased. By constant improvement of 
its monitoring and warning systems, 
FCDA considers that coastal cities now 
have a minimum of a one-hour alert, 
with inland areas having up to three 
hours. CD defense measures include 
alert, warning, shelter (in outer areas), 
evacuation, prompt first-aid and medi- 
cal treatment of casualties and prepara- 
tory measures against fire, radiation 
and fallout. 

The single tactic of evacuation is in- 
staneced as a major CD survival factor. 
In 1954, at Washington, D.C., traffic 
studies were made to estimate the evac- 
uation capacity of outgoing radial 
streets, assuming one-way traffic in all 
lanes. As a result of this, officials 
determined how many people could be 
evacuated in a surprise attack, with a 
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one, two, three and four-hour warning 
period. The bomb was assumed to be 
a ten-megaton hydrogen bomb with 
ground zero at the Ellipse, just to the 
rear of the White House, causing dam- 
age in a radius of sixteen miles over an 
area occupied by some 1,700,000 people. 
Here are the figures, in thousands of 
population: 


H-hr. H-1 H-2 H-3 H-4 
3 


Dead 984 332 272 54 
Non-fatally 429 421 304 167 26 
injured 


Uninjured 225 709 1070 1435 1688 
THE CLERGY HAS CLEAR-CUT 
RESPONSIBILITY HERE 


There are CD designated evacuation 
routes in all large cities, rendezvous and 
reception (assembly) areas for evacu- 


ees. There are designated first-aid 
stations, hospital areas, temporary 


morgues and cemetery locations for 
mass burials. There are alternate lo- 
vations for all these, since weather con- 
ditions and air currents on the day of 
attack will determine the direction of 
evacuation to guard against fallout. 

How many priests know these loca- 
tions? How many priests know the 
Conelrad radio frequencies of 640 kes 
and 1240 kes, the sources of information 
in case of an imminent attack? Is there 
any assigned order of parish clergy to 
the various locations so that all the 
faithful will be assured of the ministra- 
tions of a priest? Or will it happen, as 
it has in some recent train wrecks and 
general fires, that dozens of priests have 
tried to drive to the scene (being 
stymied by traffic while miles away) 
and too few have assisted at first-aid 
stations and hospitals? 

Excepting those who live directly 
across the street, school pupils will be 
unable to go home and will be evacu- 
ated as a group. Do children and par- 
ents know this? How many pastors or 


principals have made arrangements for 
mass transportation with transit or bus 
firms (a certain number of buses to 
proceed directly from terminals to the 
school)? Idle commuter trains and 
freight cars will pick up people along 
rail routes. Do principals of schools 
adjacent to train facilities know this? 
Even such generalized questions indi- 
cate the responsibility of the clergy in 
CD. 

There is another side to the coin. It 
was evident at Battle Creek that in 
many communities the non-Catholic 
clergy are already active in planning 
and preparation with local and state 
CD officials. At rendevous stations 
(pickup points along arterial evacua- 
tion routes) recordings of a spiritual 
nature are available by well-known 
Protestant clergymen. In New York 
City the CD literature speaks of four 
faiths: Lutheran, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish. The city chaplain is an able 
Lutheran pastor, busy with his Brook- 
lyn parish, school, ete-—and with local 
CD officials. 

To this observer it seems necessary 
for the Church at all levels similarly to 
become active. Otherwise, for want of 
advance planning and co-operation, the 
Chureh (the clergy) can be put in the 
position of being ordered by CD to do 
what is not its proper function (mere 
morale, general welfare), to be kept 
from doing what is the primary fune- 
tion of spiritual ministration. 
such as a sharing in communications 
facilities, the use of jeeps or other 
equipment to get to the fatally injured, 
ete., readily come to mind. 


“actors, 


IF YOUR PARISH IS DESTROYED? 


Since cities will be evacuated and it 
will be impossible for periods of days 
at a time to return (supposing that 
something is left after a near-miss), 





DOES THE CLERGY KNOW ITS ROLE IN CIVIL DEFENSE? 








what about provisions for the celebra- 
tion of Mass, distribution of Holy Com- 
munion and Viaticum? Do city and 
suburban rectories have a_ portable 
Mass kit (with water for emergency 
baptisms) packed to take to reception 
areas? Many sacred vessels will be left 
behind. What of ciboria with con- 
secrated hosts in church and convent? 
Could there be a continuing supply of 
at least large hosts and wine in the kit? 
(I leave to experts the question of using 
small hosts for Mass in areas where 
host-making convents are bombed out.) 

There will be many anointings in 
those days. Are oil stocks kept more 
toward the moist than the dry state? 
Is it better to keep all oil stocks at one 
place in the rectory rather than in the 
rooms of individual priests? It may 
be that only one priest will be at home 
when the alert sounds. 

Supposing that a bomb drops some 
miles away and the immediate danger 
is from fire. Many fire-resistant build- 
ings in Germany were consumed by fire 
because the contents were combustible. 
Are attics, basements, back porches and 
garages kept cleared of the usual ac- 
cumulations which add fuel to fire? 
Are fire extinguishers plentiful and in 
working order in parish buildings? Are 
there enough of the right kind of first- 
aid supplies for treatment of injuries 
which will occur in places distant from 
ground zero? The medics and firemen 
will be busy about many things: _ it 
will be strictly the day for the do-it- 
yourself man in city and suburban 
areas. 

Does each priest in a large parish 
have a definite assignment in case of 
an alert, such as one to the church for 
the Blessed Sacrament, one to the 
school, ete.? (What does one do with 
the uncounted or unbanked Sunday col- 
lection?) Do deanery priests know to 
which CD stations they should proceed 


so that all are covered? How many 
priests keep the gasoline tanks of their 
cars constantly at the “capacity” level? 
How many have CD chaplain-identi- 
fying armbands and CD stickers for 
their cars so that auxiliary police 
officers will let them drive on closed 
routes? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


It is a fact that eight schools (and 
nine churches) are damaged by fire 
every day in the United States. Our 
pupils are well drilled for such an emer- 
gency. Are they similarly prepared for 
orderly shelter or evacuation in an H- 
emergency? Do teachers know how to 
use fire extinguishers? Do they plan to 
take class and school records with 
them? CD makes plans for modified 
school sessions in reception centers. 
Schools in the areas emanating from 
point of impact will suffer from flying 
glass as well as from fire. Which 
are the safest shelter areas, and how 
many pupils can be accommodated in 
them? 

Is there provision for evacuation 
transportation? Do teachers know the 
designated routes if buses or trucks are 
blocked enroute to pick up pupils at 
the school? Will teachers think to take 
a moment for group recitation of the 
Act of Contrition? Will a parish priest 
think of hastening to the school to give 
general absolution? Will _ priest- 
teachers and chaplains in high schools, 
colleges and motherhouses have the 
presence of mind to do the same? Per- 
haps not, if we accept the Time (July 23 
issue) squib about three priests who 
were rescued by a tuna boat when their 
sailboat sank off Catalina Island. One 
of them remembered: “We were so 
busy pumping out water that we didn’t 
have time to think about praying.” 

Similar questions could be posed al- 
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most without end. What about evacua- 


tion of school children, the young, aged, 


sick in our hospitals and institutions? 
What survival procedures are in order 
if the attack comes on Sunday morning 
during the 10:00 o’clock Mass? Surely 
in this case the parish clergy have a 
clear responsibility for the care of their 
flock. If priests will persuade the laity 
to enroll in CD there will be several 
laymen who can help for orderly pro- 
cedures whether the emergency arises 
during Sunday morning Mass or Mon- 
day night novena. (I shudder at the 
prospect of panic-prevention during a 
monster bingo, aware, as I am, of sev- 
eral factors, other than an H-bomb 
scare, and all of them liable to induce 
bingo panic. What brave but foolish 
curate would try to clear the hall if 
the alert should come just one call short 
of the jackpot number?) 

On the diocesan level, is there thought 
of the preservation of chancery docu- 
ments and records? Most 
which have microfilmed such records, 
keep the film in the chancery office 
which is usually located in midtown. 
Could duplicates be kept in a rural 
parish? How much liaison is there be- 
tween diocesan officials and CD staffs 
regarding mass burials or reburials in 
consecrated ground for those bodies 
Is there an 
“chain of command” 
through CD communications media be- 
tween the Ordinary and clergy? 


dioceses 


which are not cremated? 
established 


UNIQUE PROBLEMS WILL 
REQUIRE UNIQUE SOLUTIONS 


Will our moral theologians, canonists 
and rubricists be ready soon with an- 
swers to questions on faculties, dispen- 
sations, validations, absolutions from 
reserved sins, permissions for the cele- 
Mass in severe H-bomb 


circumstances? 


bration of 
Of course, any priest 
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knows that in an emergency you just 
use common sense. I keep thinking, 
however, of the floundering priests off 
Catalina Island. I remember the de- 
precating humor with which an emi- 
nent moralist recently described how 
he reacted in what appeared to be his 
last moment in this world. Just before 
an inevitable head-on collision, he had 
the presence of mind to think the words 
of the Act of Contrition. Minutes later 
he realized he had said Grace before 
Meals. 

We can’t all be heroes. 
would appreciate the calm reasoning 
of experts now rather than to have to 
work on a vague “ecclesia supplet” 
Is CD 


asking too much of us priests by ask- 


Some of us 


basis in a nuclear environment. 


ing us to participate in preparations, to 
be alert and prepared for orderly pro- 
cedures, to avoid both imprudent opti- 
mism and stubborn apathy which will 
surely beget highly organized confusion? 

For these too many questions there is 
a short but effective answer. If each 
diocese had a CD director who would 
take the November 27-30 course at 
Battle Creek and later put into prac- 
tice the information gained there; if all 
priests would become, with his help, 
both as informed and active as time 
permits, then the clergy would be better 
prepared for the H-bomb. 

Certainly there is no reason for a 
Christian, much less a priest, to live in 
fear or apathy, because we face at least 
the possibility of “those last days.” 
Nor is there any good reason for a 
priest not to take normal precautions 
for the survival of his parish. Neither 
apathy, nor blindness to 

Trust in Provi- 
Even so, it seems 


fear, nor 
reality are in order. 
dence certainly is. 

not enough merely to pray, as though 
One is told to 


work as though all depends upon self. 


all depends upon God. 














————— 





Homies 


FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 


Father Sullivan is presently Conference 
Master for several religious communities im 
Westchester County, New York, as well as 
chaplain at Mary Immaculate School, Ossin- 
ing-on-Hudson, where he also teaches religion. 
Following ordination in 1941, Father Sullivan 
taught homiletics in Dominican Houses of 
Philosophy and Theology and was active in 
retreat work and missions. 





First Sunday of Advent 








“Show me, O Lord, Thy ways; and teach me Thy paths’ 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The season of Advent comes at the 
right time. 

(2) Preparing for Christmas is a spur to 
the soul. 

(3) The warmth of the spirit contrasts 
sharply with the bitter cold of the 
weather. 

(4) Following the ways of the Lord pro- 
vides fuel for the warmth of the soul. 


The season of Advent comes just at 
Here we are on the 
The lovely, carefree 


the right time. 
verge of winter. 
days of summer are long since gone; 
the crisp, brilliant days of fall are just 
a memory now. For several months to 
come, all we have to look forward to are 
short, bleak, uncertain days. There will 
be days of biting, cold rain. Ice 
will form on rivers and ponds. Snow 
will bank the roads and walks. Heavy 
clouds will hold us in dark brooding 
moods. We need something to lift us 
out of the mourning of Nature. Just 


Just in Time 


(Gradual). 


when we are at the lowest point of all, 
Advent comes along. 


PREPARATION FOR A 
HOLIDAY OR HOLY DAY? 


To be sure, Advent comes in purple; 
but beyond the purple is the suggestion 
of glorious white, the celebration of the 
birthday of Christ. We do not mind 
the penance when we know that there 
will be a day of joy, a feast. So this 
preparation for Christmas is a spur to 
the soul. Looking within ourselves, we 
tend to forget what is outside ourselves, 
that is, the slanting rain, the icy walk, 
the stinging bite of the wind. Advent 
hints of Christmas, so we plunge our- 
selves into the necessary preparations. 

True enough, some people miss the 
meaning of the true preparation. They 
nrepare in terms of cards, gifts and food. 
These are only fringes of the feast. 
They are the accidents, satisfying to 
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the body, but leaving the soul as bare 
of joy as the ice-crusted field. The real 
warmth of the soul comes from its lively 
desire to welcome Christ, to make a 
place fit for Him on His birthday. This 
warmth of the spirit contrasts sharply 
with the bitter cold of the weather. As 
the weather drives people within them- 
selves, seeking warmth, all bundled up, 
so the warmth of the soul makes people 
go out to others in charity. 


A TIME TO LOOK AT YOUR SOUL 


Advent reminds us that the birthday 
of the Son of God is only a few weeks 
off. St. Paul tells the Romans “. . . to 
rise from sleep. . cast off the works 
of darkness, and put on the armor of 
light” (Epistle). The works, or the 
ways, of darkness are opposed to the 
ways of the Lord. Following the ways 
of the Lord provides fuel for the warmth 
of the soul. What are His ways? 
Charity: the love of God and neighbor; 


justice: giving to each man what is due 
to him; courage: standing up for 
principles and willing to die for them. 
When a man lives the way God wants 
him to live, then wind and weather, rain 
and snow, fog and hail do not bother 
him. In his soul he is above the ele- 
ments. When a man lives as he should, 
knowing the paths of the Lord, then he 
does not fear the judgment of -God; 
rather he welcomes it. 

Advent comes at the right time. It 
comes when a man ean sit down and 
think. There is no desire to walk in 
wind and rain, so a man must look at 
his soul and see just how much atten- 
tion he has been paying to what God 
has taught him. This is a man’s prep- 
aration for Christmas. Let the children 
dream of toys and trees, of Santas and 
stockings, of candy and stuffing; but 
the dream of a man must be of eternal 
jov. And Advent comes just in time to 
make him dream of that. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
God Builds a House 


“He that shall find me shall find life, and shall have salvation from the Lord” 
(Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God is a careful and perfect Builder. 
(2) Man tries to imitate God’s perfection 
in building a home for His Son. 
(3) God made Mary the perfect dwelling 
place of His Son. 


Somehow we never think of God as a 
Builder. Yet He is. If we ever stop 
to give it a thought, we may think that 
the world around us just spun from His 
fingers without much plan or purpose. 
The opposite of this is true. God is a 
careful and a perfect Builder. Men 
who make a study of the sea, the sky, 
the earth will second this conclusion. 
There are strong evidences of the care 
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God took in making this world a pass- 
ing home for us. 

One of the wonders of ancient time 
was the temple of Jerusalem, built on 
Mount Moria under the direction of 
Solomon. The most skilled workers 
used the choicest lumber, the finest 
metals, the most perfect stones to build 
a home for the word of God, the com- 
mandments. When that temple was 
built and the Ark of the Covenant was 
placed in the tabernacle, the house of 
God was filled with a cloud. 

In nearly every century men have 
tried to build the perfect home for the 
Word of God: Rome, Cologne, Rheims. 











SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





In the heart of every man stirs this 
desire to make the perfect dwelling place 
for God. 


GOD MADE MARY FOR HIS SON 


Only God has built that perfect 
house: Mary, the Mother of God. Be- 
cause she was spotless, she was the 
home God chose for His Son. Her will 
was so united to the will of God that 
she never committed an actual sin. 
Here was a house dedicated to God, a 
living temple where God chose to dwell. 

What is there in a house that mars its 
beauty? Neglect, certainly, and the 
trial of disorder that follows it. Dirt 
and dust, cracked windows and broken 
furniture, horrible sights and nauseating 
odors, these are the factors that choke 
out beauty. The house beautiful is the 
house that is in order. Furniture is in 
place, floors are sparkling clean, an 
odor of cleanliness pervades each room. 
In a beautiful house a person feels wel- 
come and does not want to rush out as 
soon as his business is finished. The 
perfect house is every woman’s dream. 
That was Mary’s soul, the perfect 
house for the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

There was perfect order in the heart 
of Our Lady. God made her perfectly 
free, but her free choice was to do the 
will of God. That choice guaranteed 
order and harmony in the soul of God’s 


most perfect creature. Our Lady could 
sing: “I will greatly rejoice in the 
Lord, and my soul shall be joyful in 
my God: for He hath clothed me with 
the garments of salvation, and with the 
robe of justice He hath covered me, as 
a bride adorned with her jewels” (In- 
troit). 

Today we all gather to give honor to 
Our Immaculate Mother. “O God, who, 
by the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin, didst make her a worthy habita- 
tion for Thy Son, and didst by His fore- 
seen death preserve her from all stain 
of sin, grant we beseech Thee, that 
through her intercession we may be 
cleansed from sin and come with pure 
heart to Thee” (Collect). Those who 
are devoted to the Mother of God “shall 
find life’ (Epistle). Their souls will 
not become disordered homes. Our 
Lady advises: “Now therefore, ye 
children, hear me: blessed are they 
that keep my ways” (Epistle). Do 
what Our Lady tells us, and God will 
build in us. We become containers of 
God when we receive Him in Holy 
Communion.’ As we more and more 
follow the instruction and example of 
Mary, God grows in our soul. Truly, 
God, the Builder, “. hath done 
great things unto thee, O Mary” (Com- 
munion), and He also builds a home for 
Himself in us, the children and imitators 
of Mary. 


Second Sunday of Advent 


Stuff of Greatness 


“Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing: that you may 
abound in hope, and in the power of the Holy Ghost” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Advent is the right time to think of 
salvation and courage. 
(2) A soldier claims that all heroes are dead. 
(3) John the Baptist had the courage we 
admire. 


Last Sunday we said that Advent was 
a time to think. It is, indeed, a time to 
think seriously about the blessed work 
of Christ, our salvation. We were saved 
by Christ’s death, but by our lives we 
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must earn that salvation. So it is good 
for us to ponder one of the means of 
salvation, courage. 


SUBSISTENCE OR LIVING? 


Some years ago I was talking to a 
soldier. We turned to the subject of 
the German scientists who had been 
captured by the Russians. I was of 
the opinion that these men would die 
rather than surrender their knowledge 
to their barbarian captors. The soldier 
made one devastating statement: “All 
heroes are dead.” He intimated that a 
man would submit to the enemy just 
to save his life. He would give his 
knowledge, his genius, his skill as a 
barter for his life. So ideals, hopes, 
aspirations, loyalties are all hollow. 
The only important thing is to live. 

Is that true? Of course not. Life 
is a corridor to eternity. It is not the 
end of the road. True enough, God 
wants us to hold on to life, to use it to 
its fullest—but for eternity. There- 
fore, if a question of surrender to the 
enemy should arise, a surrender of 
principle, it would be far better to die 
than to go back on ideals and loyalties. 
In this decision lies the matter of cour- 
age and greatness. 

When we esteem greatness in men, 
our standard is intellect, brawn, skill, 
imagination, executive powers, and so 
forth. There are many men who can 
be called great, but the greatest, by the 


Third Sunday of Advent 
Two Champions 


“Incline Thine ear to our prayers, we beseech Thee, O Lord; and enlighten the 
darkness of our minds by the grace of Thy visitation” (Collect). 


word of Our Lord Himself, was John 
the Baptist. It was his courage that 
made him great. Surely he lived a dedi- 
cated life. He had a mission to perform 
and nothing turned him away from that. 
He prepared for that mission, isolated 
from men. He dressed in rough gar- 
ments. He ate meagre food. He was 
in training until Christ came. When he 
appeared among men, he knew what he 
was: “. . . the angel sent before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way be- 
fore thee” (Gospel). John had no fear 
of his investigators nor of his captor. 
He would not compromise a principle 
even for a king. Sin was sin, and John 
would denounce it where he found it, in 
high places or in low places. Because 
of that denunciation and a foolish man’s 
whim, John was beheaded. 

How about ourselves? Have we the 
stuff of heroes? Certainly. St. Paul 
tells us: “What things soever were 
written were written for our learning” 
(Epistle). We pray: “Filled with the 
food of this spiritual nourishment, we 
suppliantly entreat Thee, O Lord, that. 
through our participation in_ this 
Mystery, Thou wouldst teach us to 
despise earthly things and to love 
heavenly ones’  (Postcommunion). 
God has given us a clear knowledge of 
what we should do and the grace to do 
it. 

The soldier did not know the source 
of courage; the saint did. 





OUTLINE: 
(1) Today’s scene: two champions meet 
on a field of battle. 





(2) Each one of us sympathizes with one 
or the other. 


(3) God’s grace directs us to follow John. 




















Will & Baumer Paschal 
Candles, 100% pure Puris- 
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Easter Vigil Rite. 


HE injunctions of the Old Testament and.t 
Law clearly direct that the instruments o 
truth as used in divine worship should be 
purpose in mind. Thus, in the manufacture of 
expect a standard of craftsmanship and proced 
clearly distinguished from the commonplace . 
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Vigil Lights, made only 
by Will & Baumer, are 
available in Stgaight- 
Side or Tapered: stvle in 
a wide ranger ° Sizes. 
Exclusive formula and 
treated wick’ promote 
clean, steady burning 
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Will & Baumer Beeswax 
Candles are available in all 
sizes and in three grades: 
Purissima Brand 100% Bees- 


wax; 


Missa Brand, 6644 % 


Beeswax; and Altar Brand, 


51% Beeswax. 


lessed Candles for home 


» available in Altar 
51% Beeswax. At- 
» dispenser with 


me box for church 


easily available 
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CHURCH 


Will & Baumer Sancto- 
lites, are available in var- 
ious rubrical mixes: the 
Lux Domini is a blend of 
pure olive oil and pure 
natural Beeswax, conform- 
ing strictly to Canon 1271. 
The Missa Sanctolite is 
6674 % pure Beeswax, the 
Altar Brand Sanctolite is 
51% pure Beeswax. 





CANUOLES 








The advantages created 
by modern science make 
it possible to bring to 
the Catholic Clergy a 
complete selection of the 
very finest church candles and 
accessories . . . truly correct in letter 
and in spirit . . . always adapted to 
contemporary usage without the 
slightest deviation from the tradi- 


PURVEYORS TO THE VATICAN 
BY APPOINTMENT 


tional standards of the church. 
Every new lot of beeswax or olive 
oil comes under the searching eye 
of science . . . is rigorously analyzed 
to detect any lurking impurity or 
inferiority. Every facility, made 
available through research and engi- 
neering skill, is brought to bear 
with a single purpose in mind: to 
make the candle symbol as nearly 
perfect as possible. 


IN OUR SECOND CENTURY 
OF FINE CANDLEMAKING 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


SYRACUSE © BOSTON ¢ NEW YORK « CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 








Other Church Appointments by WILL & BAUMER 


Vigil Light Stand 


Will & Baumer Vigil Light Stands, avail- 
able for a votive array ranging from 5 lights 
to 100 lights, are handsome wrought iron 
finished in black and silver. These side 
altar stands offer a peaceful retreat and 
present a welcome setting for prayer and 
contemplation. 


KWIK-LITE 


Prepared 


CHARCOAL 





Kwik-lite, the easy-lighting, long-burning 
prepared charcoal, ignites instantly from 
the flame of a match held to a corner of 
the scored block. Glow spreads rapidly 
without flame, smoke or odor, produces a 
generous outpouring of incense from the 
censer. Quarters of the block can be neatly 
separated; each lasts well over an hour. 
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Sacristy Kit 


The Will & Baumer Sacristy Kit contains a 
year’s supply of censer accessories in one 
economical unit. The three types of incense 
are selected for their distinctive properties 
of memorable fragrance, dense fumes and 
long smoldering characteristics. Kit in- 
cludes wax tapers and charcoal. 




















Gas Type Candle Lighter 


Clean and fast—the most efficient 
lighter ever devised—especially for 
partly used candles or High Altar 
candles. A pencil type flame lights 
wicks instantly without damage to 
wick or candle. Absolutely safe in 
trained hands; light weight, easy to 
use. — holder with lock and 
is provided. Also in- 
ora 3 extra gas con- 
tainers (throw-away ) each 
providing up to 15 hours 
continuous burning. 


Air-Ring Extinguisher 


Unsurpassed for simplicity, effi- 
ciency. Just hold the ring over flame 
base and squeeze bulb. Air blasts 
from all directions through holes in 
hollow ring, kill flame instantly, you 
do not touch candle. 


Wicks are protected, easy to light 
next time. Candleburners are spared 
any contact. No extinguishing cup, 
no dripping wax on the altar cloth. 
Chrome plated, with heavy rubber 
bulb. Available in three lengths; 
3%’, 5’, and 7’ with taper tubes 
and 5’ only without taper tube. 
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THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 





Sometimes, in reading the Gospels, 
you get the impression that the Evangel- 
ist is writing with the feeling that there 
is a shortage of ink or paper. The 
brevity and the concisenes of expres- 
sion suggest that much more could be 
put down, but time and supplies forbid 
it. An idea is presented sharply. There 
is no doubt about what is meant, but 
the jewel leaves much to us for embel- 
lishment and polishing. And so St. 
John presents today’s scene. 


A SAINT OF A MAN 


Two champions meet on a _ battle 
field. There are no guns, no swords, no 
spears, no horses. Nevertheless, there 
is a duel between John the Baptist and 
the representatives of the Jews. This 
is a battle of words, of questions and 
answers. The field was John’s home 
ground, Bethania, beyond the Jordan. 

As the Evangelist sets the scene, we 
wish that he would add a few more de- 
tails. We should like to know how 
many came to face John; how old were 
they; how tall or short, fat or thin; 
what kind of a day it was; how many 
of John’s followers there were; what the 
effect of the conflict was on the men 
who asked the questions. Of course, 
St. John could not possibly put all this 
material into his Gospel. It is not 
necessary. The idea God wanted him 
to convey to us is clear enough: John 
the Baptist is the last prophet, the 
forerunner of Christ, the “voice of one 
crying in the wilderness. Make straight 
the way of the Lord . . .” (Gospel). 

In your imagination you can make 
that scene come to life. You stand with 
the crowd watching John and the 
priests. You know what John is. He 
is a man, in the good sense, with a 


single-track mind. He has one purpose 
in life, namely, to get men ready tor 
the preaching of Christ. What of his 
foes? These are men who have studied 
with their eyes shut. They have a com- 
fortable position in life. They do not 
want to be disturbed with exhortations 
to penance. They are not anxious to 
meet a Messiah who comes demanding 
sacrifice. 


FOLLOW OUR INCLINATIONS 
OR OUR DESTINY? 


That is the background of these 
duellers. Your sympathy goes out to 
one or the other. The people observing 
this match could not be neutral; neither 
can you. You cannot turn away and 
think, “This does not concern me.” It 
does concern you. That is why we 
pray that God will “enlighten the dark- 
ness of our minds” (Collect). That 
“darkness” is indifference. 

John is a champion of God. He pre- 
pared for his mission by an austere life. 
He bids you to change your life by 
prayer and penance. This is hard, but 
this is what God wants. We cannot go 
on, closing our eyes, hiding our heads, 
trying to escape the way of salvation. 

The representatives of the Jews are 
champions of self. They ask questions. 
They get answers, but they do not act 
on the knowledge that they acquire. 
These men make their own code, fashion 
their own gods, pretending that they 
worship the true God. 

Our natural sympathies are toward 
the men who have come out to question 
John. We like a comfortable, easy-go- 
ing, undisturbed existence. But God’s 
grace opens our eyes, brightens our 
minds, sharpens our choice. We move 
to follow John because John leads us 
to God. 
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Fourth Sunday of Advent 


The Christmas Light 


“. . . all flesh shall see the salvation of God” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Christmas Day is a light at the end 
of a long, dark, dreary tunnel. 

(2) Those who have looked for the com- 
ing of Christ see the Light and are 
transfigured with joy. 


People who are constantly checking 
the calendar know that Christmas Day 
is only two days away. Such a re- 
minder will make a lot of people go 
over their lists to make sure that they 
have not omitted presents or cards. 
For these people, Christmas time is a 
season of anxiety. They are not happy 
until it is over, and all obligations to 
cousins, uncles and friends have been 
dealt with successfully. But Christmas 
time, as you well know, is more than a 
time for greeting, for meeting and for 
eating. It is a time when we solemnly 
recall the coming of the Son of God into 
this world. It is a time toward which 
the eyes of men looked longingly for 
centuries and toward which we of the 
twentieth century look back upon with 
grateful hearts. 

Christmas Day is a Light at the end 
of a long, dark, dreary tunnel. For four 
thousand years the Jews looked for 
that Light. They suffered through wars, 
through exile, through wandering, but 
never surrendered the idea that God 
would keep His promise. They kept 
praying, “Stir up Thy power and come, 
we pray Thee, O Lord, and with great 
might succor us . . .” (Collect). 

St. John the Baptist appears again 
in today’s Gospel. His wait for the 
Light was not so long as the nation’s. 
He waited only thirty years, then “the 
word of the Lord was made unto John, 
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the son of Zachary in the desert” 
(Gospel). And John came out to 
preach and prepare the way of the 
Savior. He was like a warning signal 
in the long, dark tunnel. He told those 
who were alert that soon they would 
be out of the imprisoning earth and free 
in the sunlight and fresh air. 

Our Lady was another one who waited 
for the Light. Her wait was shorter 
than John’s, and shorter than the na- 
tion’s. She carried the Light within her 
and longed to see her Son, the Redeemer 
of all men. In her was Isaias’ prophecy 
fulfilled: ‘Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son: and his name 
shall be called Emmanuel.” 


SEASON OF “THE LIGHT” 


When a train comes out of a long 
tunnel, not everyone sees the brilliant 
sunshine. A blind man does not see it 
because he lives in an endless tunnel. 
The man who is asleep does not see it 
because he is in another world. So it 
is with the Christmas Light. Some 
men of Christ’s time refused to see Him 
because sin blinded them; others re- 
fused to see Him because they were 
asleep. 

Only those who look for the Light at 
the end of the gloom-filled tunnel are 
moved when they see it. John was 
touched: “Behold the Lamb of God.” 
Mary was in ecstasy. The shepherds 
and the kings were changed men after 
they knelt before the Infant in the 
manger. We, too, are transfigured with 
joy after contact with Christ. When we 
give ourselves to Christ, and He comes 
into our hearts, no heart could know a 
deeper peace nor greater joy. 











FEAST OF THE NATIVITY 





Feast of the Nativity 


Children before the Crib 


“Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Children love the Christmas story. 


(2) Christmas has the power of making us 
ourselves. 


(3) Christmas has the power of making us 
all children before the crib. 


Many people lose patience with tele- 
vision. They get tired of the same pat- 
tern of stories, the old jokes, the endless 
commercials. However, like panning 
for gold, if you persevere you might find 
a memorable nugget. I found one on 
TV about three years ago just before 
Christmas. 

This was not a “spectacular.” It 
was just an ordinary afternoon pro- 
gram, enriched by the presence of a 
young, charming Dominican sister and 
her equally charming first graders. 
She was on the air to tell the children 
the story of the first Christmas. In a 
very pleasant and unassuming manner 
she related the well-known facts: the 
time for the census; the world at peace; 
the long journey from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem; Joseph’s fruitless search for 
rooms; finally the birth of the Son of 
God in a drafty stable. 

The children were held by the story 
and began to ask questions. ‘What 
were the angels doing?’; “Who were 
the men around the manger?” “What 
kind of animals were there?” 


GOD’S STORY TO HIS CHILDREN 


You know, there is a similarity be- 
tween the sister and God. God tells us 
the story of Christmas through St. 
Luke. The time was ripe for the telling 
of this story when the Son of God came 
into the world. There was an uneasy 


peace when God sent His messengers to 
the wind-whipped shepherds on the 
Bethlehem slopes. Hope was dying in 
the hearts of men when the angelic 
choirs made the hills echo with their 
song: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace to men of good will” 
(Gospel). God told the story to the 
trusting shepherds and the anxious 
Magi. The shepherds heard, and saw, 
and glorified God. The Magi went to 
their homeland by a different route— 
the route of Faith rewarded. 

We resemble children. We are all 
eyes and ears, trusting and innocent, 
smiling up at God, reaching out to touch 
His hand. A child believes the story- 
teller. We believe God. Never does the 
question of “how” cross our minds. God 
tells only the truth. His Son, the Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity, born 
of Mary, is true God and true man, 
come to patch up the differences be- 
tween God and man, to open the gate of 
Heaven, to smash the power of Satan. 

That is God’s story, plain and un- 
adorned. Each year that story has the 
power of changing men into children. 
When you stand before the crib, you 
look at the Child with a child’s expres- 
sion of wonder and awe. You may hear 
the angel’s song, the tender words of 
Mary. For a moment you may slip 
back over the centuries. Then you 
bring yourself back to December, 1956, 
and pray, “O God, who has made this 
most holy night to shine forth with the 
brightness of the true light, grant, we 
beseech Thee, that we who have known 
the mystery of His light on earth, may 
attain the enjoyment of His happiness 
in heaven” (Collect). 
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Sunday within the Octave of Christmas 


Pulling Away from Christinas 


“Behold this child is set for the fall and for the resurrection of many” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Five days after Christmas, and the 
glamor of the day has faded. 
(2) Part of spiritual growth is the right 
attitude toward suffering. 


It is five days since we celebrated the 
feast of Christmas. By now the glamor 
of the feast has faded. The Christmas 
tree is drying out and shedding all its 
needles; the wreaths that looked so 
fresh and crisp five days ago now look 
dull and lifeless. The pile of cards, the 
array of toys and games, the fancy 
boxes of candy, all seem out of place. 
The general air appears to be: “Well, 
we had a good time, but now it is all 


over. Let’s forget about it. 


THE WONDERFUL PLACE 
OF SORROW 


Of course, Christmas is more than a 
holiday. And thank God for that. 
Surely, material things fade and wither 
and die. That’s natural. After a while 
children do tire of games and candy. 
Pleasure is a passing thing. We are 
more than children. We are not satis- 
fied by pleasure alone. We want joy, 
and joy is not a passing thing. It is 
spiritual. Spiritual things live and 
blossom and grow. The spiritual har- 
vest of Christmas is in the soul. The 
joy that comes from communion with 
God through prayer, through sacrifice, 
through grace, through the reception of 
the sacraments does not fade away with 
the dying Christmas tree and the wilt- 
ing wreath. 

The soul in love with God expects 
not only consolation, but also, from time 
to time, desolation. Suffering is a part 
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and condition of life. For some mys- 
terious reason God presses us down 
with sorrow. Even in Our Lady's great 
hour of joy, the shadow of the cross was 
spread before her: “. . . thy own soul 
a sword shall pierce .” (Gospel). 
So it was in the lives of the saints. 
None escaped the cross of suffering in 
some form or other. Each one of us, 
too, must adopt the proper attitude 
toward suffering as a part of our spirit- 
ual growth. That attitude is resignation 
to God’s will. What is happening to 
us, at this moment, is for our own good, 
our own purification. 

As we pull away from Christmas, our 
thoughts should turn to sorrow and 
suffering and the part these elements 
play in our lives. Really we should not 
pull away from Christmas, but rather 
bring Christmas along with us. Christ 
came in suffering for us. Mary and 
Joseph were chilly outcasts on the first 
Christmas day. The shepherds were 
huddled around a fire, trying to keep 
warm when the angel broke the good 
news to them. The Magi traveled a 
great distance to adore the Infant King. 
Simeon and Anna waited years to get a 
glimpse of the Christ Child. So, though 
the birth of Christ brought more joy 
to men than all the world has known 
before or since, yet surrounding that 
event is a hint of sorrow and suffering. 

Christmas has passed, but the spirit 
has not. Christ came on earth to bring 
men to heaven; Christ became man to 
make men divine. That thought should 
inspire us as we enter a new year. We 
live here; we suffer here, but always be- 
fore us is the prospect of eternity. 








The Heltand 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘Te HELIAND is the oldest com- 
plete work of German literature. This 
early religious work is an epic poem 
whose theme, like that of the Anglo- 
Saxon Caedmon, is the life of Christ. 
There is no attempt in the Heliand to 
give formal instruction in doctrinal 
matters. The Old Saxon author en- 
deavored to picture Christ in a way that 
would appeal to his countrymen. The 
historical aspects of this great work 
are hardly less important than the 
literary. Of all the German tribes the 
Saxons were the last to submit to the 
influence of Christianity. They re- 
garded baptism as the symbol of Frank- 
ish supremacy, and clung as long as 
they could to the ancient Teutonie faith. 


CHARACTER OF THE SAXON PEOPLE 


The Saxons, a tribe of the Germanic 
race, were, as their name indicates, a 
fierce horde of piratical adventurers. 
The word Seaxon (Saxons) means men 
of the short sword or dagger. By the 
ancient writers, they are unanimously 
classed with the most barbarous na- 
tions that invaded and dismembered the 
Roman empire. About A.D. 150 they 
occupied a small district on the right 
bank of the river Elbe; but, in the 
course of two hundred years, their name 
had become common to the nations that 
dwelt from the extremity of the penin- 
sula of Jutland to the Rhine. They 
were divided into three independent 
tribes, governed by hereditary chiefs: 
1) the western tribe, or Westphalians, 
on the left bank of the Weser; 2) the 
eastern tribe, or Ostphalians, on the 


banks of the Elbe; and, 3) the central 
tribe, or Angrians, who were located 
between the other two divisions. 

Pillage on land and piracy at sea were 
their only occupations. Little success 
attended the Roman imperial fleet in 
stemming their depredations. So fierce 
were their incursions on the coasts of 
Britain, Belgium, and Northern Gaul 
that a particular officer, named Count 
of the Saxon Shore, was appointed to 
defend these regions. With the de- 








Monsignor Campbell has been editor of 
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cline of Roman power, Saxon expedi- 
tions became more frequent and more 
destructive. It is not within our prov- 
ince to consider their invasion of Eng- 
land in 449, where they founded an in- 
dependent kingdom and showed them- 
selves such merciless enemies that 
within a hundred years the British race 
was confined to the mountains of Wales 
and the maritime districts of Cornwall. 
“The treatment of the Britons at the 
hands of the Anglo-Saxons,” writes 
Jenkins, “has justly been compared to 
that of the North American Indians at 
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the hands of the same race.” 

In the eighth century the continental 
territory of the Saxons lay in the path 
of the conquests of Charlemagne. In 
772 these Saxons, acknowledging no al- 
legiance to the Frankish kings, were a 
horde of aggressive pagans, constantly 
engaged in predatory incursions into the 
lands of the Franks, and offering to 
Christian missionaries no hope but that 
of martyrdom. “They worshipped the 
gods of Walhalla,” we read in the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia (III, 612), “united 
in solemn sacrifices—sometimes human 
—to Irminsul (Igdrasail), the sacred 
tree which stood at Eresburg, and were 
still slaying Christian missionaries when 
their kinsmen in Britain were holding 
church synods and building cathedrals.” 

On his first expedition into their coun- 
try, Charlemagne took Eresburg by 
storm (July 772), and burned Irminsul. 


Most of the campaigns of Charles the 
Great were undertaken principally or 
entirely in execution of his mission as 
the soldier and protector of the Church. 
In his eighteen campaigns against the 
Saxons, doughty warriors that they 
were, Charles was more or less actu- 
ated by the desire to extinguish what 
he and his people regarded as a form of 
devil worship, no less odious to them 
than the fetishism of Central Africa is 
to us. After thirty years of warfare 
the conquest of the Saxons was complete 
and Charlemagne forced upon them 
Frankish institutions. He decided that 
the Saxons (Westfali, Ostfali, and An- 
grarii) must be presented with the al- 
ternative of baptism or death. But it 
was not until 785 that their great leader, 
Wittekind, was finally overcome and 
acknowledged the God of Charles 
stronger than Odin. In 785 Wittekind 
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received baptism at Attigny, and 
Charles stood godfather. 
The great scholar Alcuin wrote to 


Charlemagne, whom he ealled his 
“sweetest David,” to be gentle to the 
Saxons, and warned him that conver- 
sions effected by force are without 
value. Little wonder that Christian 
baptism became the sign of defeat and 
dishonor for the Saxon. The Saxon 
Wars left many legends in Germany, 
concerned mainly with Wittekind and 
his conversion, which, according to the 
French version, was shortlived and 
insincere. 

Christianity was to the Saxons the 
religion of their hated conquerors, and 
it was but natural that their hatred 
of the Franks would fill them with 
prejudice against Christianity. These 
crushed and conquered people were 
passionately attached to their national 
songs, but the clergy looked upon these 
songs as a mark of heathenism. Gather- 
ings of warriors to sing them posed a 
threat of war. Charlemagne was not 
averse to culture and enlightenment and 
he sought to do everything possible for 
the intellectual as well as the spiritual 
welfare of his subjects. No sovereign 
was a more ardent admirer of learning, 
of literature, and of art. 

It is recorded that he ordered his 
scholars to make a collection of the old 
national poems, but practically no 
monuments of this earliest German 
literature survived. The earliest Ger- 
man prose of which history preserves 
mention is a translation of the Creed, 
the Our Father, and the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew, ordered by Charle- 
magne for the use of the people. It 
was thought that these Christian pro- 
ductions would take the place of the 
heathen poetry, handed down from re- 
mote periods, to which the people were 
so passionately attached. 











THE HELIAND 





ORIGIN AND PURPOSE 
OF THE HELIAND 


Louis the Pious, successor of his 
father Charlemagne, is pictured by his- 
torians as of a gentle and conciliatory 
nature. By treating the Saxons with 
kindness he wiped out to a large extent 
the recollection of his father’s severity. 
He realized the mistakes of his father’s 
policy and tried to remedy them. Louis 
commissioned a scholar, or a group of 
scholars, to compose the work that we 
now know as the Heliand. This work is 
a living proof that the clergy earnestly 
sought to give the people something in 
place of their national songs. The 
Heliand represents an attempt to wed 
the histories and doctrines of the new 
faith to the measures which the peoples 
loved. Its author or authors boldly 
told the story of the life of Christ to 
the Saxons in the verse formerly em- 
ployed to sing the praises of Wustan 
and Tyr. It was the thought of Louis 
and his clergy that, if Christ were pic- 
tured to the Saxons by one of their own 
race, in a way which was familiar and 
sympathetic to their ideals and their 
character, Christianity would strike 
root in their hearts. 


This purpose put restrictions upon 
the author in the use of the theological 
matter found in the Gospel narrative. 
Many things contained in the Gospel 
would be tiresomely repetitious in an 
epic and some occurrences and events 
would have marred the image of an 
epic hero in the eyes of the Saxons. It 
is obvious also that much contained in 
the Gospel narrative would be unin- 
telligible to them. 


The task set the author and poet was 
a most difficult one. Schooled in the 
arts of war, the Saxons had a great 
veneration for rulers and kings and 
those closely associated with them. The 
proposed religious poem could not pre- 
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sent Christ as a prophet and a teacher. 
The author must rather write of Him 
as “the strongest and the most powerful 
of kings.” The Apostles cannot be 
humble fishermen; they must be noble- 
men, thanes of the king. The author 
stresses Peter’s use of the sword; he 
introduces Matthew as the tax repre- 
sentative of Caesar. In short, he shapes 
the characters of the Gospel to fit the 
ideals of the warlike Saxon. When he 
judged a scene difficult to handle, he 
simply omitted it. Knowing that the 
Saxon mind would not accept the 
thought of Christ the King riding on a 
lowly ass, he omitted all mention of the 
procession on Palm Sunday. The au- 
thor and poet is a Saxon himself and 
he presents the life of Christ in the form 
of a German epic, knowing that his 
countrymen would better accept a 
writer whose work in the Saxon tongue 


asserted the literary independence of 
Germany. We know that he must have 
had access to Roman and ecclesiastical 
models, but he made no use of these. 
In the Heliand we have an authentic 
glimpse of the religious faith of North 
Germany in a period of which we know 
little from other sources. 

The poet had to eliminate a great 
deal to preserve the image of ar epic 
hero. He condensed and modified his 
material in a manner that did not mar 
its substance. His picture of Christ 
is drawn not directly from the Vulgate, 
but rather from the Gospel-Harmony of 
Tatian. Very little material was added 
from other sources. Because he trusted 
to memory or to the reading of an as- 
sistant for the teachings of Christ and 
the incidents of His life, numerous 
errors and misunderstandings resulted. 
Scholars found it easy to correct these 
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errors and misunderstandings with the 
help of written sources. 

The good taste and the devout spirit 
of the writer appear in his manner of 
telling the Gospel story. Many older 
northern epic authors brought in irrele- 
vant episodes from other parts of the 
Scripture and from legends. Later, in 
Germany and other parts of Europe, 
writers marred Scripture accounts and 
sacred history merely to please <tage 
audiences. In the most solemn scenes, 
comic characters were injected, merely 
to raise a laugh. The author of the 
Heliand did not fall into these traps. 
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Charles G. Herbermann tells us that the 
New Testament is difficult as an epic. 
It is lacking in action, and furnishes 
almost no secondary characters. All 
characters introduced, even the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, are dwarfed by Christ. 
Many of the characters in the Gospel 
story are not attractive, e.g., Annas, 
Caiphas, Herod, Pilate, and only short 
episodes are concerned with them. Even 
the miracles do not lend themselves to 
easy handling here. They are striking 
incidents, but they lend little variety 
and beget monotony in a work of this 
type. 

The author of the Heliand sought to 
present and actually did present a 
chronologically consecutive history of 
the Redeemer’s life and actions. To 
prevent dragging the action he omitted 
many speeches and miracles. Despite 
his best effort, the poem often drags 
from lack of action and excess of 
speech-making. It is evident that the 
author had accurate theological know]- 
edge. He used Rhabanus Maurus, ab- 
bot of Fulda, and Bede to good advan- 
tage, borrowing many details from their 
commentaries. Like the song of Beo- 
wulf, with which there are many simi- 
larities, the Heliand is written in the old 
national verse—an alliterative line con- 
sisting of two members, each having 
three or four arses or accented syllables. 
Herbermann admits that the author is 
at times guilty of verbosity and bathos, 
especially in speaking of Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The original manuscript of the 
Heliand was lost for centuries. In 1562 
Matthias Flacius LIllyricus published 
the Latin text of the Praefatio ad 
librum antiquum in lingua Saxonica 
reciting that 
Louis the Pious had ordered a transla- 
tion of the Old and the New Testament 
into the Saxon language, to make Chris- 


conscriptum, Emperor 
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tianity better known to his subjects. 
It was not until 1587 that a fragment 
of the Heliand manuscript was found in 
the Cottonian Library by Junius. The 
first publication of extracts from the 
poem came in 1705. It was only in 
1720 that J. G. Eckhart identified the 
Heliand fragment with the old Saxon 
poem mentioned in the Praefatio of 
Flacius. This fragment of the Heliand 
became the property of Sir Robert Cot- 
ton who at first thought it was a Dan- 
ish poem. Other philological experts 
deemed it to be Anglo-Saxon or Frank- 
ish but von Eckhart identified it as the 
poem spoken of by Flacius. The view 
of von Eckhart was shared by many 
other scholars. 

To J. A. Schmeller, who gave the an- 
cient poem the name of the //eliand, 
meaning Savior, belongs the distinction 
of bringing out the first complete edi- 


tion of the work in 1830. Kone, Heyne, 
tiickert, Sievers, and Behaghel brought 
out subsequent editions. New transla- 
tions came from the hands of Simrock, 
Kannegiesser, Kéne, Rapp, Grein, and 
Herrmann. The genuineness of the 
Praefatio is now generally acknowl- 
This document is important 
because it bears witness to the language 
of the Heliand as Saxon, and to its 
composition under Louis the Pious (ce. 


830). 


edged. 


THEORIES ON AUTHORSHIP 


Who was the author of the Heliand? 
We do not know. Whether the poet was 
a priest or a layman is a question widely 
discussed. Koegel set up the hypothesis 
that in early life the author had been a 
scop, namely, a bard, and later entered 
a monastery. contends that 
only a priest would have possessed the 
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theological knowledge exhibited in the 
Heliand; he bases his opinion chiefly 
on the arrangement of the matter as 
found in the poem. Father John Len- 
hart, O.F.M.Cap., noted historian now 
living in Pittsburgh, is positive that 
the author was a priest, probably a 
Benedictine monk. Kauffman favors 
the opinion that he was priest, because 
of the literary relationship of the 
Heliand to the Commentary on St. Mat- 
thew by Paschasius Radbertus. Linde- 
mann and Ehrismann give their assent 
to this conclusion. 

Jostes tells us, however, that the au- 
thor could not have been a priest, for 
the Praefatio terms him a non ignobilis 
vates, a scop. The poet’s ignorance of 
history and geography gives substance 
to this belief. Bruckner agrees, and 
gives better reasons. He shows that 
Jewish customs and practices, which are 
mentioned in the Bible, were misunder- 
stood by the poet. He instances also 
that the author took liberties with the 
sacred text that a priest would never 
have allowed himself. We are still im- 
pressed by the conclusion of Father 
John Lenhart who has made a study of 
all authorities and all facts in the 
matter. To us it seems probable that 
the author was a priest. 

The Heliand is accepted as the oldest 
complete work of German literature, but 
it seems likely that many previous at- 
tempts to write such a story as the 
Heliand perished. The _philologist 
would say that so perfect a poem as 
the Heliand could not be a first at- 
tempt. Its unity prompts one student 
to remark that the Heliand came from 
the hand of a writer of extraordinary 
poetic gifts. Somewhere in the manu- 
script an interpolation was made to 
the effect that the poet had received in 
a dream his vocation to write the 
Heliand. We find that the same claim 
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of divine influence was made in favor 
of Caedmon, with whom in the opinion 
of Bede no other religious poet could 
ever compare, “for he did not learn the 
art of poetry from men, but from God.” 
He was well advanced in years, we read 
in this ancient tale, when one night, 
while asleep in a stable, he was super- 
naturally inspired with the gift of song. 
It was not unusual for extravagant 
claims to be made by poets’ admirers. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
author of the Heliand, with his intimate 
mastery of the formulae and metrical 
shifts of the old Saxon minstrels, pro- 
duced a work of real poetic inspiration. 
The life of Christ is related from His 
birth to His ascension in accordance 
with the Gospel narrative. Herber- 
mann tells us that just as the atmos- 
phere of the masterpieces of the great 
Christian painters of Italy is Italian, 
so the atmosphere of the Heliand is 
purely German. The author places the 
marriage of Cana in the great banquet- 
ing hall of a German lord. There is an 
imposing display of tankards and vi- 
ands. Two of the author’s favorite 
Apostles, St. Thomas and St. Peter, are 
bold German warriors who cannot re- 
strain their valor and their loyalty, 
when their Liege-Lord is assailed by the 
traitorous Jews. 

The Saxon minstrel seems to have 
been a skilled seaman for he gives a 
seaman’s description of the storm on 
He is devoted to his 
Lord and entertains a feeling of deep 


Lake Genesareth. 


loyalty and admiration for St. Peter, 
in whom he sees the God-given chief 
of Christendom. The versification, the 
poetic language, and the frequent use 
of poetic formulae, some of which still 
betray their pagan origin, convince the 
reader that the old Saxon Homer must 
have been a popular bard. 
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HELIAND’S PLACE IN LITERATURE 


Modern critics differ in their estimate 
of the work. “Some, like Scherer, ap- 
proach it,’ writes Herbermann, “with 
the feeling that it was primarily a kind 
of Saxon tract in verse, and condemn 
it because of its didactic character. 
Others, like Behringer and Windisch, 
regard it as a perfect work of art.” Vil- 
mar, a noted nineteenth-century his- 
torian of German literature, declares 
the Heliand to be the finest Christian 
epic in any language; the best, the most 
perfect and sublime creation of Chris- 
tian poetry, and one of the grandest 
poems produced by the poetic inspira- 
tion of man. Simrock gives it as his 
opinion that the author of the Heliand 
achieved a truly poetic Christiad. 

Kone calls the poem a creation 
worthy to be admired and revered, while 
Rapp tells us that the author is not 
only a noble Christian and patriot but a 
great poet. Grein says of the Heliand 
that its charm grows as we study the 
poem, and Riickert calls the author a 
poet of the first rank. Schultz com- 
mends the unknown author and declares 
that his work has an artistic perfection 
only to be expected in the work of a 
highly gifted poet. Bechstein rates the 
Heliand as a remarkable and original 
creation. Braune, aware of the stric- 
tures of the Heliand’s critics, declares 
that the work ought to be rated higher 
poetically. 

The best proof of its quality is the 
attention it has received since its dis- 
covery. Critics of many countries have 
evaluated the work and their verdicts 
have been uniformly favorable. This 
ninth-century poem on the Gospel his- 
tory consists of 5983 lines and only por- 
tions of it are today preserved in four 
manuscripts. 
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O UESTIONS ANswerep 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 











Two Servers at Low Mass 

Question: Uur boarding students at- 
tend every day their own Mass, which 
is apart from the daily monastic Con- 
ventual Mass. Would we be permitted 
to use two servers for this students’ 
Mass? If so, the practice would pro- 
vide an opportunity for more boys to 
serve Mass. 

CHAPLAIN 

Answer: The directions given for 
this matter provide that, “while only 
one server is permitted for a private 
Mass. . . two (not more) are tolerated 
on more solemn occasions for a low 
Mass that is not strictly private, e.g., 
a Conventual Mass (not sung), the 
parochial Mass, the Community Mass 
in an institution . . .”? 


These directions are in accordance 
with an authentic decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites.* The question 
presented to the Sacred Congregation 
asked whether one could tolerate the 
practice of having two servers for a low 
Mass, contrary to the decrees of the 
same Congregation, on the “pretext” 
that the servers were being employed 
not by reason of the celebrant’s dignity, 
but because of some solemnity or by 
reason of more frequent assistance at 
Mass. There were given as examples 
of the parochial Mass and the Con- 
ventual Mass. 

The response of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion was, first of all, that its decrees 


*The Celebration of Mass, by J. B. O’'Con- 
nell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956), p. 425, note 2; 
Decreta Authentica Congregationis Sacrorum 
Rituum, (Rome, 1898), Vol. II, D. A. 3059 
ad 7, September 12, 1857. 

?S.C. of Rites, loc. cit. 
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concerning servers must be observed in 
private Masses. Nevertheless, it toler- 
ated the practice of having two servers 
at parochial Masses and at other Masses 
of the same type on more solemn days. 
The same permission held for Masses 
celebrated in the place of a sung Mass 
and on the occasion of some general 
celebration or solemnity. The response 
also referred to an earlier decree of the 
same Sacred Congregation, which for- 
bade the server in private Masses to 
open the missal and to locate the place 
in it for the priest, that is, to set the 
missal at the altar.* 

There does not appear to be any ob- 
jection, in virtue of these rulings, to 
having two servers for the students’ 
Mass at a college or other school. The 
fact that a monastic community, which 
operates the school, has its own Conven- 
tual Mass does not prevent our con- 
sidering as the community Mass for the 
students the Mass which is celebrated 
every day exclusively for them. In this 
respect, at least, there is sufficient reason 
to consider the students as a formally 
distinct group and for permitting two 
servers at the Mass offered daily for 
the group. 

It may be added that having several] 
“bench servers” in the sanctuary during 
the Masses need not be forbidden as 
contrary to the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. These young- 
sters are frequently boys still too young 
to serve Mass by themselves. However, 
their being in the sanctuary gives them 
a lesson in serving which will often be 


*S. C. of Rites, D. A. 2572 ad 5, September 
17, 1816. 
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more effective than a lengthy verbal in- 
struction. Furthermore, participation 
in the functions of the sanctuary, even 
in this minor and remote fashion, will 
foster budding vocations to the priest- 
hood and may be the means of stirring 
up a latent vocation. 


Saying Mass for the 
Pastor’s Intention 


Question: The assistant always says 
the high Mass on Sundays according to 
my intention. While I was away this 
summer, he continued to say the Masses 
according to my intention. Although 
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I had not said anything to him about 
this, and did not tell him to continue 
this way, if I had been home I would 
have given him these intentions. Can 
I take it for granted that the Mass ob- 
ligations were satisfied? 

PASTOR 


Answer: Whether or not any Mass 
intentions were satisfied by the assistant 
in this case will depend upon whether 
or not there were any determinate Mass 
intentions to which he applied the fruits 
of the holy sacrifice. For example, if 
the pastor had listed in an intention 
book a series of high Masses, and the 
assistant intended to offer Mass on suc- 
cessive Sundays for one after the other 
of these intentions in the order in which 
they were listed in the book, the inten- 
tions would have been satisfied. 

If high Masses had already been 
promised by the pastor for specific Sun- 
days, and the assistant intended to take 
‘rare of the Masses assigned to those 
dates, the obligations would have been 
satisfied, because they were determinate 
intentions. 

On the other hand, if the pastor had 
not personally, in any manner, formed 
a determinate intention with regard to 
which Mass or Masses would be taken 
care of, the assistant’s will or wish to 
offer Mass “according to the pastor’s 
intention” would not suffice, because 
the pastor had not really formed an 
intention. A _ so-called interpretative 
intention, referring to what the pastor 
would have done if he had thought 
about it, is not sufficient for applying 
the fruits of the Mass and fulfilling 
Mass obligations. Hence, what the 
pastor would have done, if he had been 
home for the Sundays in question, does 
not materially alter the case. 

The principles for solution of the 
present case are given above. The de- 
finitive solution for a problem of this 
kind has to be made by the pastor, or 
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other priest in a similar position, upon 
whose intention the solution ultimately 
depends. However, the misunderstand- 
ing which occurred in this instance em- 
phasizes the advisability of being cer- 
tain that we are offering Mass for a 
definite and determinate intention. If 
necessary, the celebrant can form a 
conditional intention for the applica- 
tion of the Mass. By such an intention, 
he can offer his Mass in such a manner 
that its fruits would be applied to some 
personally chosen intention, if the pas- 
tor or other superior had not determined 
a specific intention for the Mass. Sub- 
sequent inquiry will usually reveal 
which of the two intentions was really 
satisfied. If doubt remains afte this 
inquiry, another Mass can be said, and 
should be said, if there is question of a 
Mass due in justice, for whichever of 
the two intentions was not satisfied. 
The celebrant is unable to know which 
of the two obligations this is, but his 
intention is directed and determined to 
only one of the two, which is sufficient. 

These conditional applications of the 
fruits of the Mass are not to be recom- 
mended as standard procedure, but they 
do offer a solution to the immediate 
problem faced by a priest who is not 
sure whether he is supposed to offer 
Mass for a particular intention or in- 
tentions. 


Assistant Accepting 
Mass Stipends 


Question: When a caller at the rec- 
tory gives to the assistant a stipend, 
and asks that a Mass be offered for his 
intention, is the assistant obliged in jus- 
tice to give this stipend to the pastor, 
if the pastor orders that all Mass sti- 
pends be turned over to him? This 
presumes, of course, that the caller is 
not asking for anyone specifically to 
say or sing the Mass. 
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Answer: The pastor does not have 
authority to refuse an assistant the right 
to receive Mass stipends, nor is the as- 
sistant obliged to turn over to the pastor 
all of the Mass stipends which he re- 
ceives. It hardly needs saying that we 
are speaking only of the secular priest, 
and not of the religious who is bound 
by his vow of poverty with regard to 
Mass stipends. 

According to Canon 824, §1, any 
priest who celebrates Mass and applies 
the fruits of the Mass for someone’s in- 
tention is entitled to receive a stipend 
for the offering of the Mass. There are 
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certain restrictions established by law 
in this matter, such as that which nor- 
mally forbids the acceptance of more 
than one stipend on the same day, save 
on the feast of Christmas.* In general, 
however, the Code establishes a priest’s 
right to receive Mass stipends. 

It would be cavilling to object that 
the assistant has not yet offered the 
Mass and that, consequently, he is not 
entitled to receive the Mass stipend. If 
this were true, it would amount to a 
nullification of the accepted and ap- 
proved practice of the Church, spoken 
of in Canon 824, according to which a 
priest receives part of his necessary sup- 
port and maintenance from the Mass 
stipends given to him by the faithful. 
Obliging an assistant to turn in all of 
his stipends to someone else, that is, 


*Canon 824, §2. 
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taking away lis Mass stipends, would 
fail against this canon, even if a daily 
stipend were given to him by the pastor. 

One who receives manual (ordinary) 
stipends, and who has the free disposal 
of them, may give them to priests who 
are entirely trustworthy and above all 
exception.° Even the Ordinary cannot 
forbid this, because such a transfer 
of stipends is expressly authorized by 
the general law of the Church. Much 
less, then, may the pastor forbid the 
transmission of Mass stipends to other 
reputable priests or insist that they all 
be given to him. 

Indirectly the acceptance of stipends 
may be affected by other considerations. 
For example, it is the pastor’s function 


® Canon 838. 
*S. C. of the Council, February 19, 1921. 
Canon Law Digest, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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to determine which Masses will be pub- 
licly applied for certain intentions. It 
is also within the scope of his authority 
to decide when high Mass shall be sung 
in the parish church, and even to deter- 
mine which of the priests shall offer 
those Masses. Of course, fairness and 
equity should find place in any such 
arrangement. Moreover, whatever pro- 
visions are made in this regard by the 
pastor, the general norm of the Church’s 
law remains, that the celebrant is en- 
titled to the stipend for the Mass which 
he says. Who fails to comply with this 
law sins against justice. 

Moreover, the entire stipend must be 
given to the celebrant unless the origi- 
nal donor expressly permitted retention 
of a portion of it, or unless any excess 
over the regular stipend was un- 
doubtedly a personal gift.7- Once again, 
he who violates this law fails against 
justice toward the celebrant and is 
bound to restitution. 

We shall add, in conclusion, that 
what is said here is not intended to 
apply to local situations in which, by 
reason of some kind of free mutual 
agreement, stipends may be shared by 
all of the priests in a parish. We are 
speaking only of the ordinary state of 
affairs in which no such agreement 
exists. 


7 Canon 840, §1. 
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Goodbye to Uncle Tom 


NAUGHT For Your Comfort. By Trevor 
Huddleston, C.R. (Doubleday & Co., 
New York, 1956), pp. 253. $3.75. 
Controversy is raging, particularly in 

Great Britain, over the dramatic 

polemical effort of Fr. Trevor Huddle- 

ston, Anglican Resurrectionist, recently 
returned to England from South Africa, 
to integrate Negroes in the Union of 

South Africa. So divided is opinion on 

the apartheid ethic that one wonders 

whether to read Fr. Huddleston’s book 
first or to do so after he has read South 

African Quiz published by the Union 

Information Office. This 96-page pam- 

phlet offers factual information in 

an endeavor to acquaint non-South 

Africans with statistics. Dutch whites 

settled at Cape of Good Hope a little 

over three centuries ago. White first 
met Black in 1782. At the present time 
there are 2,754,000 whites, Dutch, Brit- 
ish, French, German — with the major- 
ity coming from England and the 

Netherlands. There are 10,399,000 non- 

whites, made up of Bantus (8,840,000), 

Asiatics, and Coloreds. Forty-two per 

cent of the Bantus are obliged to dwell 

in reservations covering an area of 
some 56,000 sq. miles. The Whites 
have no land rights in Black areas, and 
vice versa. If we can accept the edu- 

cational statistic, there are 17,500 

Whites and 1,068 non-Whites in col- 

leges. 

In reply to the question, “What is 
meant by the policy of apartheid in 
South Africa?” the pamphlet gives this 
definition: 


The term apartheid is used to de- 
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scribe the general nature of the South 
African Government’s policy regard- 
ing the non-White racial groups of 
the country. The guiding principle 
behind the policy is that the non- 
Whites of the country, especially the 
Blacks, should be guided by the 
Whites towards self-realization and 
self-government within their own 
communities and in their own areas. 
.. The Black man’s ambition must 
be realized within the bosom of his 
own people and as he progresses he 
should not leave the masses of his 
people by seeking to penetrate the 
White man’s society or to participate 
in the latter’s institutions of govern- 
ment. . . . The apartheid policy is 
based on South Africa’s traditional 
policy of separate development of the 
races. It therefore entails the ener- 
getic application of this principle in 
all speres of life (Italics added). 

In more picturesque language the 
South African Government is energeti- 
cally unwilling to disenfranchise its 
Black citizen. It is unwilling to say, 
“Goodbye, Uncle Tom.” It is in violent 
opposition to apartheid that Fr. Hud- 
dleston, C.R., twelve-year apostle to 
the Uncle Toms of South Africa, has 
published his controverted little book 
Naught for Your Comfort. He gives a 
terrifying picture of the management of 
his Black children, and we are left 
amazed and trembling with indignation, 
that is, if the author gives a fair and 
unbiased account of the sufferings of 
the Black people under the humiliating 
and unjust legislation of their White 
overlords. 

Because of his intervention in the 
apartheid problem Fr. Huddleston was 
constantly in conflict with the authori- 
ties. He refuses to accept the tradi- 
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tional ethic, and, as is so well known, 
his refusal led to his unwilling with- 
drawal from the Union and to his return 
as a crusader to England. He has at- 
tracted vast crowds to his lecture plat- 
form both here and in England. It 
would seem that theoretically he is 
100% right, but not all, even his fellow 
Anglicans, are in agreement that his 
methods are practical. His cause is 
bound to continue as an impasse if the 
Government intends to cripple its own 
policy by refusing admission to the 
Union of missionary workers from other 
lands. There is a well-founded rumor 
to that effect, gaining momentum and 
causing grave concern to Christian 
leaders this side of the Apartheid Cur- 
tain. There seems to be even a justi- 
fiable basis for Fr. Huddleston’s con- 
tention that the apartheid philosophy is 
derived from the rigid Calvinistic 
dogma of the Dutch masters of the 
Union of South Africa, a political pre- 
destinationism which gives no comfort 
to black Uncle Tom. 

At any rate, apartheid as an ethical 
system is a flagrant flouting of Catholic 
truth. It denies the whole conception 
of the Body of Christ in which all 
members stand in the same relation to 
the Head. It denies the truth that man 
is made, as the catechism instructs 
Catholic and Protestant alike, in the 
image and likeness of his God. It ab- 
jures the truth that God once raised 
nature to a highly supernatural level 
of perfection by the Incarnation. And, 
above all, it rejects Christ’s summary 
of the Law: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
they God.... This is the greatest and 
the first commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like to this. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

We Americans still tolerate a miti- 
gated apartheid in our Southern States, 
but at least our Federal Government 
is endeavoring to nullify the problem. 


\ 
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This the Government of the Union of 
South Africa refuses to do. 

No one here reviewing Naught for 
Your Comfort can wholly approve or 
wholly condemn Fr. Huddleston’s work 
among the apartheids. We are too far 
removed from the evil to appraise its 
magnitude. All we can do, I suppose, is 
to pray that this enthusiastic crusader 
is as practical in his solution of the 
problem as is Archbishop Hurley, 
O.M.I., of Durban. He has pointed out 
that the only two social plans possible 
for South Africa are 1) progressive 
complete integration of the non-Whites 
into all the duties and rights of citizen- 
ship enjoyed by the Whites, or 2) the 
division of the land into separate terri- 
tories where both races can develop a 
full citizenship of their own. In the 
final analysis, the problem may well 
resolve itself in this way. 

Pau SULLIVAN 


©), . Sed Nomini Tuo Gloriam”’ 


Tue Goruic CATHEDRAL. By Otto von 
Simson (Pantheon Books, New York, 
1956), pp. ix + 307. $6.50. 

The reader of this review whose par- 
ticular interest in Gothic art and archi- 
tecture need not hesitate to purchase 
The Gothic Cathedral because of the 
price. The book is cheap at any price 
so unique is it and so deserving of the 
highest praise one might give it. Vol- 
ume XLVIII in the Bollingen Series, 
which concerns itself especially with 
comparative religion, symbolism, myth- 
ology, philosophy, social anthropology, 
archaeology, cultural history, literary 
criticism, and aesthetics, this addendum 
is eminently fitted to contribute to 
the value of this medium of educa- 
tion. 

A thumbnail sketch of the author of 
this important work will enable us to 
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appreciate its full significance. Otto 
von Simson, native of Berlin, and only 
forty-four at the present time, has be- 
come a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and since 1939 has been teach- 
ing in America. In 1948 he published 
(University of Chicago Press) The 
Sacred Fortress, which, as a study of 
Byzantine art and statecraft in ancient 
Ravenna, is indicative of the genius, of 
the author of this magnificent book. 

Mr. Von Simson expertly analyzes 
the esthetic factors which contributed 
to the medieval Gothic cathedrals, fac- 
tors which endowed them—Sursum 
Cordas in Stone—with an _ ethereal 
beauty all their own. The Gothic 
cathedral was the house of God (domus 
Dei) and the sanctuary built into it 
the very Gate of Heaven (porta coeli). 
This was the raison d’étre of their exist- 
ence because the Middle Ages perceived 
beauty as the splendor veritatis, the 
radiance of truth. To medieval Catho- 
lies, for there were none other, their 
cathedral was the tangible revelation 
of a rich and enriching religious experi- 
ence—commune with the divine. This 
experience generated their oneness with 
God. They were able to feel the awful 
Presence of God mysteriously dwelling 
within its walls. So the cathedral was 
heaven itself revealed to the human 
soul in terms commensurate somehow 
with time. It was an epic in stone. 

While The Gothic Cathedral focuses 
its attention on but two great master- 
pieces of medieval art, the Abbey of 
St.-Denis and the lovely Cathedral of 
Chartres, in a sense it explains all sub- 
sequent Gothic cathedrals which now 
dot the face of England and continental 
Europe. 

Abbot Suger, who may be said to 
have been the creator of the Gothic, 
originated the style and, although his 
design was never completed, it was im- 
pressive enough to be adopted in many 
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of its essential aspects by the architects 
who planned the majestic cathedrals 
which pilgrims still visit today, notably 
Notre Dame in Paris. 

In a moving passage the author ex- 
plains the religious significance of the 
building. He tells us: 


... the very motif of the porta coeli 
suggested the idea that all religious 
art can be admitted only inasmuch 
as it was able to guide its beholder 
to God, the transcendental source of 
all beauty. The facade was to be 
understood as a threshold leading 
from the life of the world to the eter- 
nity that lies beyond it. The visitor 
to the Abbey of St.-Denis was con- 
stantly reminded that he must leave 
behind him the experience of the 
senses. This is the symbol of the two 
inscriptions placed above its door, the 

Last Judgment and the intercession 

of St.-Denis in behalf of the sinner. 

He continues to elaborate upon this 
central theme. Stained-glass windows, 
statues, inscriptions, he tells us, were 
carefully selected to convey the same 
thought—man’s finite being ultimately 
united with the infinite—with the 
Beatific Vision. St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux describes this mystical union as 
the “immersion of the soul in the infi- 
nite ocean of eternal light and luminous 
eternity.” 

This abstract vision, we are told, the 
medieval architect labored to concretize 
by means of his inspired art, ever 
searching for the means to illuminate 
in stone what the unlettered worshipper 
was not able to appreciate in literature. 
That was the functional purpose of the 
Gothie cathedral. The Middle Ages 
thought of art as resulting from and re- 
flecting the subjective perfection of the 
artist and the spiritual power that 
enabled him to partake of Absolute 
Reality. Accordingly, the Gothic 
cathedral is a treatise in mystical and 
contemplative theology grafted upon 
imperishable stone. 
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It would be impossible to praise this 
Pantheon book too highly. Even its 
format is a masterpiece of the modern 
craftsman and literary artisan. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated with 
three color plates, with 41 black and 
white plates, and with 11 text figures. 
In addition to this, a pocket on the in- 
terior back cover is repository for a 
very large etching illustrating in detail 
the Octagon Scheme of the Gothic 
cathedral applied to Chartres Cathe- 
dral. And last, but not least, Professor 
Ernst Levy, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has supplied an ap- 
pendix on the measurements of the 
towers of Chartres Cathedral. 

Repetition is tiresome, but we cannot 
refrain from repeating our initial sen- 
tence. The reader of this review need 
not hesitate to purchase The Gothic 
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Cathedral because of the price. The 
book is cheap at any price. 
Pau R. Rust, O.M.L. 


The Mind of Edith Stein 


Writincs or EpirH STEIN. Selected, 
translated and introduced by Hilda 
Graef (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md., 1956), 206 pp. $3.75. 
This is an invaluable sucessor to 

the biography of Edith Stein by Hilda 

Graef, The Scholar and the Cross, which 

was appraised in the September HPR 

issue. Like Edith Stein, Hilda Graef 
is a convert to the Catholic faith, 
specializing in Mystical Theology and 

Greek Patristics, and in her selection of 

these writings, the author’s own pre- 

occupations are in evidence. 
This reviewer would have received 
more satisfaction from the inclusion of 
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more of the philosophical writings than 
merely the two excerpts that are offered 
here: Contributions to a Philosophical 
Foundation of Psychology and Finite 
and Infinite Being. We are indebted to 
Miss Graef for both the biography and 
this collection of writings despite the 
disagreements we should hasten to 
suggest. 

As a student of Edmund Husserl and 
phenomenology, Edith Stein reacted 
strongly against the prevalent idealistic 
philosophy with much the same repug- 
nance as Kierkegaard against Hegelian 
idealism. The methodology of phenom- 
enology is one of the examination of 
all departments of human life by going 
directly to the world of objects or phe- 
nomena or the given. Miss Graef is 
mistaken here when she asserts of the 
phenomena of phenomenological study 
that ‘“Husserl in contrast to Kant con- 
sidered phenomena knowable.” Kant 
did acknowledge the existence and 
knowability of phenomena, but denied 
the intelligibility of the nowmena and, 
therefore, clarification should be made 
by the author when the term phenomena 
is used by a phenomenologist or a 
Kantian. 

Edith Stein’s doctoral dissertation on 
empathy was done under the mentor- 
ship of Husserl himself, and she proved 
to be one of his most brilliant pupils. 
Opening her eyes completely to all 
ramifications of reality, without any 
“blinkers” in the words of Husserl, Miss 
Stein opened them even more widely 
when she admitted religious faith as an 
object of critical examination. 

The first confrontation with living 
Christianity came when, after the death 
of one of her associate philosophers, 
Adolph Reinach, she was requested to 
sort out his papers with Reinach’s 
widow. Both the professor and his wife 
had become Christians just a year be- 
fore his death in November, 1917, and 
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the strength and the consolation that 
the widow displayed brought Edith 
Stein face to face with the power eman- 
ating from the Cross of Christ. Another 
influence in her life, constraining her to 
see more of the phenomena of Chris- 
tianity was that of Max Scheler, who 
in 1916 had become reconciled to the 
Church which he had abandoned after 
marrying a divorced woman. The most 
striking influence of all and the force 
which opened Edith Stein’s eyes com- 
pletely was St. Teresa of Avila whose 
Life, autobiographically written, con- 
vineed her under grace that she had to 
become a Catholic. She was baptized 
on New Year’s Day 1922 and, after a 
short interruption of her intellectual 
activities, she resumed them again in 
an ardent desire to become acquainted 
with traditional Catholic philosophy. 
Disturbed by the difference in method 
between phenomenology and scholasti- 
cism, she decided that a translation into 
German of St. Thomas’ Quaestiones 
Disputatae de Veritate would be a step 
in the direction of understanding. In 
Endliches und Ewiges Sein, p. 489, she 
asks: 


According to what method does he 
[St. Thomas] proceed? I had been 
accustomed by the phenomenological 
method, which uses no traditional 
teaching but examines everything that 
is needed for the solution of a ques- 
tion ab ovo. I was baffled by a proce- 
dure that adduces sometimes Scrip- 
tural passages, sometimes citations 
from the Fathers, or again sayings of 
the old philosophers in order to de- 
duce results from them. 


Her difficulties would be to some degree 
reduced if there could be some recon- 
ciliation in the methodology of both 
approaches. We think that Edith Stein 
would appreciate profoundly the present 
study of knowledge in the discipline of 
Epistemology under the light of the 
phenomenology of knowing and this re- 
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viewer would suggest that in the dy- 
namics of knowledge itself scholastic 
methodology might employ to greater 
measure the instrument of phenomen- 
ology. 

Edith Stein’s interest in questions of 
feminine education is demonstrated here 
from the four lectures included in this 
anthology and taken from a volume 
entitled Frauenbildung und Frauen- 
berufe. She lamented the increasing 
destruction of family life and the glori- 
fication of mere sexuality, and advo- 
vated a re-examination of the whole 
complex issue of sex psychology, sex 
education and pathology from the 
Catholic standpoint. After her entrance 
into Carmel she completed her impor- 
tant work entitled Potency and Act in 
which she had analyzed the Thomistic 
concepts and discussed their relation- 
ship to contemporary philosophy. 
Parts of the work which were published 
after her death are included in this 
anthology under the title: Finite and 
Eternal Being (Endliches und Ewiges 
Sein). In this treatise Edith Stein 
raises all the problems for a professional 
philosopher on a reconciliation between 
St. Thomas and phenomenology and the 
associated issues of the unity of phi- 
losophy and especially of metaphysics. 
With exacting precision in terminology 
by rendering technical terms from the 
original Latin and Greek origins into 
German equivalents, Miss Stein began 
the burdensome opus of reconciliation. 
Her discussion of the being of which the 
ego is conscious will remind the student 
and professor of philosophy of the ini- 
tial approach to God so clearly exposed 
by Maritain. From contingent and 
transitory human being, the philosopher 
leads the reader to the eternal absolute 
being of God and in succeeding sections 
of her philosophical work she considers 
phenomenologically the concepts of es- 
sential and real being (wesenhaftes 
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und wirkliches Sein), of essence and 
substance, of form and matter, the 
transcendentals, the meaning and 
foundation of individual being. Much 
of this is very tight and technical rea- 
soning even for the professional phi- 
losopher, and it is ironical that such a 
mental dialogue between modern con- 
temporary philosophy and the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas had to be conducted 
within a Carmelite monastery. It calls 
for some soul-searching on the part of 
all professional philosophers to continue 
this dialogue with Truth. 

It was while Edith Stein was in Hol- 
land that she gave full range to her 
interest in mystical theology and the 
product of her interest, and her own 
prayer life was an article on the Greek 


a work on St. John of the Cross, The 
Science of the Cross (Kreuzewissen- 
schaft). This interpretation of the 
mystic is done according to the phe- 
nomenological method and it demon- 
strates the value as well as the defi- 
ciency of this technique when applied to 
problems of mystical theology. Edith 
Stein labored on this work until the 
Gestapo arrested her on August 2, 1942. 
If there is less stimulation in the reader 
for appreciating this application of 
phenomenology to mystical experience, 
it is partly because of the difficulties of 
understanding the experience even ac- 
cording to the more familiar philosophi- 
cal categories. 

This anthology is representative of 
some of the vast gifts of the scholarly 
and spiritual personality of Edith Stein. 





mystic theologian, known as Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, which is reproduced in 
this anthology. In addition she wrote 


Much of her work in Endliches und 
Ewiges Sein is highly technical and ab- 
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struse because she never forsakes phe- 
nomenology even when she is closest to 
the methodology of St. Thomas. She 
was dedicated to abstract thought in a 
way quite extraordinary for her sex 
and yet the preoccupation with meta- 
physical thinking never destroyed the 
sensitivity and warmth of her person- 
ality. Her scholarly detachment is ad- 
mirable even when she is most engagé, 
analyzing everything given, every phe- 
nomenon to its deepest roots. Hilda 
Graef has prudently arranged these 
writings not in chronological order but 
with the more easily accessible writ- 
ings first and then leading on to the 
more difficult ones. The Mystery of 
Christmas and The Prayer of the 
Church, among the spiritual writings, 
are comparatively simple meditations, 
and from these she proceeds to give us 
two writings on mystical theology, The 
Knowledge of God and an excerpt from 
The Science of the Cross. The educa- 
tional writings include The Vocation of 
Man and Women According to Nature 
and Grace; Problems of Women’s Edu- 
cation; The Ethos of Women’s Profes- 
sions. It is in the strictly philosophical 
selections, Finite and Eternal Being and 
Contributions to a Philosophical Foun- 
dation of Psychology that we discover 
pure phenomenological research in op- 
eration. 

Edith Stein had complete intellec- 
tual integrity and her life and her work 
call for a searching examination of con- 
science by professional philosophers to 
continue the work of reconcilation and 
assimilation. 

Tuomas A. Wasser, S.J., Ph.D. 
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It would have been easy for a writer 
as articulate as Monsignor Ellis to pro- 
duce an address, article, or book on the 
intellectual climate in America which, 
like so many commencement addresses 
and baccalaureate sermons we have 
heard, would have skirted the real issues 
and would have concluded with assur- 
ances that nowhere in the world is the 
great Catholic intellectual tradition 
perpetuated with greater security than 
in the United States. 

If such a position had been taken in 
this book, any problem concerning the 
intellectual life of American Catholics 
and any question with respect to the 
stature of intellectual agencies under 
Catholic auspices could have been dis- 
missed. But Ellis has never succumbed 
to the preposterous belief too common 
among Catholics that every undertak- 
ing initiated or endorsed by Catholics 
must necessarily be above reproach 
and beyond criticism. Anyone who 
knows Ellis’ work and his reputation 
for honesty and forthrightness can ap- 
preciate that he took his pen in hand in 
a sincere attempt to deal with a real 
problem: Why is the intellectual pres- 
tige of Catholicism so low in a country 
where, in such respects as wealth, num- 
bers and strength of organization, it is 
so powerful? 

American Catholics and the Intellec- 
tual Life is brief and it must, therefore, 
share the limitations of any short book 
which deals with a big subject. But 
Ellis does give reasonable and responsi- 
ble answers to the question around 
which the book is built. Because the 
book is short, it is difficult to tell 
whether too much stress is placed on the 
anti-Catholic intellectual and religious 
climate of America in the nineteenth 
century as an explanation for the lack 
of intellectual foree among Catholies in 
America today. No one who knows 
American history is unaware of the 
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strong, sometimes violent, anti-Catholic 
attitudes which prevailed during the 
ante-bellum period. Still, I think 
Catholics have built their own ghettos. 
It would appear that American Cath- 
olics have consciously avoided intellec- 
tualism because they have not valued 
it. In the one place where a clear pre- 
mium should have been placed on in- 
tellectual performance—in the colleges 
—the man of affairs has been honored 
instead. And the achievements of many 
of the most valued members of Catholic 
college faculties have been of a type 
which would do no honor to a high- 
school graduate. Catholics have not 
been productive scholars in America 
because Catholic colleges have neither 
encouraged, appreciated, nor under- 
stood scholarship. In the past, at least, 
the colleges did not view their mission 
as being one concerned primarily with 
intellectual development. There are 
good reasons for the lament of the in- 
tellectual; the clergy and the colleges 
have been indifferent to him and his 
work. The innumerable obstacles and 
frustrations which the Catholic who is 
a potential scholar must face are often 
overwhelming, and one must not forget 
that the intellectual, like all of us, 
many loyalties. He has no irreducible 
obligation to scholarship. When his 
path to progress is blocked and hope 
for advancement seems lost, he trans- 
fers his loyalties to something else—his 
family, his community, or his hobby. 
Is he a failure because he has altered 
his ideals? Perhaps he is, in one sense; 
but what verdict is to be rendered in 
the case of the institution of higher 
education which, by its nature, is com- 

mitted to things of the mind? 
Epwarp J. Power, Pu.D. 
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